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CHAPTER I. — ^IimioDTJOTORY. 

1. Objects of the enquiry. — In consequence o£ cabled orders recalling me from 
leave to undertake at once an enquiry into tke constitutional position of the States 
in Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Provinces, I arrived in Deliii on the 9th Novem- 
ber 1931, and had made over to me the files connected with the proposed enquiry. 
No self-contained terms of reference were given me although the main objects of 
the enquiry were clearly stated in the correspondence, viz. : — 

(i) which of the States in Bihar and Orissa and in the Central Provinces 
have adequate resources and administrative machinery to justify 
a partial or complete relaxation of the existing restrictions upon their 
judicial or administrative powers ; 

{ii) whether there are any local or other circumstances which might make it 
desirable to bring all or any of the States into direct political relations 
with the Government of India ; 

(Hi) whether any alteration in the existing representation of the Bihar and 
Orissa and Central Provinces States in the Chamber of Princes is 
necessary or desirable ; 

and it is necessary therefore for a proper understanding of the full scope of the 
enquiry and of my procedure, to enter in some detail into the history of the events 
leading up thereto. 

2. Origin of the enquiry. — During the year 1930 memorials were received by 
the Government of India from the Eulers of the States of Kalahandi, Sonpur, 
Seraikela and Mayurbhanj, which, while differing in detail, were ail in substance 
requests for the modification or relaxation of the existing restrictions on their 
poAvers of internal administration so that they might become eligible in their own 
right for membership of the Chamber of Princes. The Government of India, 
although they did not accept the views regarding their inherent rights put forward 
by the States, which were obviously based on the legal theory of paramountcy 
developed by Sir Leslie Scott before the Butler Committee, were of opinion that, as 
there vras some doubt whether the general level of administration in these States 
or in the other States of the Bihar and Orissa group was lower than that pre- 
vailing in other Indian States with practically unfettered internal jurisdiction, 
local investigation of this question by an officer with expeidence of States in other 
parts of India was desirable. The Government of Bihar and Orissa, with whom 
these States are in political relations, were consulted, and it was decided wdth 
their concurrence in April 1931 that an ofl&cer of the Political Department of the 
Government of India should be deputed to visit all the Bihar and Orissa States 
informally in company with the Political Agent of these States, and to submit 
through the Local Government either an official or demi-ofiioial report on their 
conditions as compared with those of States in other parts of India, together with 
any recommendations for changes in the existing arrangements in regard to tfipTn . 

3. Case of Mayurbhanj. — While the question of instituting this general enquiry 
was under consideration His Excellency the Viceroy in March 1931 with the con- 
currence of the Bihar and Orissa Government agreed to admit the Maharaja of 
Mayurbhanj to the Chamber of Princes as a Member in his own right on the ground 
that Mayurbhanj 's importance and the efficiency of its administration were such 
that the continued exoMsion of its Euler from the Chamber was anomalous, and the 
issues arising at the next meeting of the Chamber were of such major importance 
to all States that it was most desirable to remedy this at once. In order to make 
the Maharaja’s admission possible under the Eules of the Chamber, the procedure 
adopted was simply to treat as cancelled the specific restrictions in its sanad which 
prevented Mayurbhanj being included in the category of full, or practically full 
povrered States, as it was considered that this would be less likely to create jealousy 
and trouble amongst the other Bihar and Orissa States than the issue of' a new or 
revised sanad, and presumably also because it would be less embarrassing having 
regard to the general enquiry into the Bihar and Orissa sanads in contemplation. 

4. Extension of the enquiry to the Central Provinces States. — ^About this time in 

connection with a memorial submitted to them by the Euling Chief of Surguja, 
]bhe Government of the Central Proyinces made enquiries as to what was being done 
MC1S4FI) ' B 
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in regard to Kayurblianj and tlie otber States of Bihar and Orissa, pointing out that 
the close connection between the Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces States 
meant that any action taken in the one had an inevitable reaction on the other. 
They were informed of the enquiry it was proposed to make in the case of the Bihar 
and Orissa States and were asked whether they would agree to the same course of 
action being followed, in which event the G-overnment of India would endeavour to 
arrange that the same officer would conduct the enquiry in both areas His Ex- 
cellency the Governor was doubtful however whether it was necessary for an officer 
of the Government of India to tour in the Central Provinces States as very full in- 
formation was available about them in the Political Agent’s office and the Secre- 
tariat, and suggested that the officer who had made the Bihar and Orissa enquiry 
should meet the Political Agent to discuss the situation and that both of them 
should then come and see him, before any final decision was taken, in which case 
he anticipated that at most an enquiry of a very restricted character would be need- 
ed. The Government of India agreed to the suggested procedure, and the nature 
of the enquiry to be conducted in the Central Provinces was therefore left an 
open question to be settled by the officer deputed for the purpose m personal dis- 
cussion with His Excellency the Governor. 

6. Question of had ward States . — In certain correspondence at this time connect- 
ed with the Federal Scheme, the question of the position of the Orissa and other 
backward States under Federation was raised, and it was suggested that th^ 
enquiry regarding the Orissa States might be used to work out general principles 
for the regulation of future relations with backward States as well as for the solution 
of local problems. The question also was raised as to what supervision was neces- 
sary over Rulers of States where the aboriginal element was large and the system of 
administration primitive, and whether in such States it would be safe to sever their 
political relations with the authorities responsible for the control of the aboriginals; 
of similar race and customs in the neighbouring provinces. 

6. Relations with the Orissa GommiUee . — At this time also, the Government 
of India while considering the appointment of a Committee to examine the (Question 
of the creation of a separate provmce of Orissa, proposed that if the special poli- 
tical enquiry into the future of the Bihar and Orissa States could be held at the 
same time as that of the Orissa Committee, the Political Officer deputed to hold 
the enquiry should keep in close touch with the Committee or its Chairman in case 
there might be important points of contact between the two enquiries, despite 
the exclusion of the Orissa States from the purview of the Committee. After 
some correspondence with the Government of Bihar and Orissa, who did not at first 
favour the proposal, it was eventually decided that the Pohtical Officer deputed 
to make the enquiry should keep in touch with the Committee as originally sug 
gested, but that he should leave any representations which the States might desire 
to make to the Committee to be dealt with by the Pohtical Agent or the Local 
Government as in the ordinary course. 

7. My proceedings in the Orissa States . — ^After a few days in Delhi spent in mak- 
ing arrangements for my tour, I proceeded first to Patna to see His Excellency Sir 
Hugh Stephenson, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, and there 
had the benefit of- hearing his views in regard to the States in pohtical relations 
with his Government, and also those of his Chief Secretary, Mr. M. G. Hallett, 
C.I.E., I.C.S., who kindly placed at my disposal some important records regarding 
these States which were with the Local Government. From Patna I proceeded to 
Jharsuguda, the railway junction for Sambalpur and the starting point for my tour 
in Orissa, where I met Mr. P. C. Tallents, C.I.E., I.C.S., the Pohtical Agent and 
Commissioner for the Orissa Feudatory States. I then visited, in his company 
each of the 26 States in his Pohtical charge spending a somewhat longer time in the 
lai^r States than, in the smaller and less important. I broke away for a few days 
in the .middle of the Orissa tour to pay a hurried visit to Raipur at the request of 
His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler, K.C.S.I., C.B., C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.B., the 
Goweamor of the Central Provinces, so that I might discuss with him and the Political 
^ge®b fear the Central Provinces States, Mr. D. H. C. Drake, I.C.S., the question of 
the extension ©f my -enquiry to the Central Provinces States. At our meeting it was 

I should -visit a few of the more typical States ; and a tentative program- 
me, wtech .however was subsequently considerably extended, was framed. When 
at Raipur'also l received instructions that I was to act as the -agent of the Tn dia r t 
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States Enquiry Goromittee for tlie States of Biliar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces as regards collecting information relating to tributes and the other 
matters covered by their terms of reference. I had arranged to spend the short 
interval between my Orissa and my Central Provinces tour at Sambalpur studying 
some of the old records in the Agency Office and rough drafting my proposals for the 
Orissa States in consultation with the Political Agent ; but when we had almost 
completed our Orissa tour, Mr. Tallents was suddenly summoned to take over the 
post of Chief Secretary to the Local Government. This rendered adherence to our 
original programme impossible, and as it proved too late to accelerate my Central 
Provinces programme, I filled in the intervening days by visiting Sir Sain 
O’Donnell, 'K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Chairman of the Orissa Comrnittee at Ranchi, 
where I discussed' with him the possible points of contact between the two enquiries, 
and by visiting Calcutta where, with the kind assistance of the Imperial Record 
Keeper, Khan Bahadur A. E. M. Abdul Ali, I was able to unearth some valuable 
papers 1) earing on the early history of Seraikela and Kharsawan, two of the Chota 
Kagpur States which had raised important questions of status. I also saw in- 
formally Mr. W. S. Hopkyns, C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., Chief Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal and Mr. W. D. R. Prentice, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Member of the 
Executive Council, and mentioned to them the possibility that the proposals I made 
as a result of my enquiry might afiect the future of the two States now in poHtical 
relation with the Bengal Government, viz., Cooch Bihar and Tripura. 

8. 'proceeding in the C. P.. States. — ^From Calcutta I proceeded via Raigarh to 

Sarangarh, where I met the Pbhtical Agent, Mr. Drake and with him commenced 
my tour of the Central Provinces States. In the course of that tour, with the con- 
sent -of the Local Government, I visited Sarangarh, Raigarh, Udaipur, Surguja, 
Korea, Jashpur, Nandgaon, Khairagarh, Kanker and Bustar, a list which includes 
all the larger States, omitting only for considerations of time and inaccessibility the 
relatively umimportant States of Sakti, Chang Bhakar, Chhxiikhadan, Kawardha 
and Matoai. In regard to these latter however, it may be noted that the Rulers d 
Kawardha and Maliai are minors, and that although the other - Chiefs were invited 
to .come to see me if they so desired, the only one who did so was the Raja of Sakti, 
to whom I gave every opportunity of representing his views. After concluding 
my tour through these Central Provinces States I returned to Delhi, where I wrote 
ja report regarding tributes and allied matters for %e Indian States Committee ip. 
my capacity as ^eir agent for the Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
States, and commenced the writing of my present report. ]^y tour diary and-a 
map showing my journeys through the various States will jbe found in the Ap- 
pendices I and II. 

9. Framing of Questionnaire. — At the commencement of my tour in Orissa, 
after consulting Mr. Tallents, I prepared the questionnaire at Appendix III cover- 
ing the points most likely to be relevant for the purpose of my enquiry, which T 
made over personally to the Rulers of the Orissa States, and through the Pohtical 
Agent in the case of the Rplers of the Central Provinces States. The answers to 
this questionnaire contain much valuable information which is not readily available 
elsewhere, and are summarised as far as possible in the first 27 columns of the 
comparative statement at Appendix IV, the remarks in the remaining columns being 
based on my own personal observations supplemented by what I coxdd learn from 
other sources. 

10. Assistance. — ^I wish to take this opportunity of acknowledging the hospi- 
tality and courtesy which was everywhere experienced from the Ruling Chiefs of t!b.e 
States we visited, and of expressing my deep personal gratitude to Mr. Tallents and 
Mr. Drake for the unfailing help and kindness received from them, without which 
such an extensive tour in a region, relatively so remote and untraversed, would have 
been all but impossible, and also for the benefit derived by me from their intimate 
local knowledge, which was ungrudgingly placed at my disposal. I should like 
also to express my indebtedness to my derk, Mr: Diwan Chand, lent by the' Foreign 
Office, for much useful assistance throughout my tour. 

11. Question sepa/rate reports or a combined one. — After careful com 

sideration I came to the conclusion that it would neither be feasible nor satisfactory 
to draft separate self-contained- reports for the Orissa States and for tbe -Centieal 
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Provinces States. The two groups of States are very closely linked. The distri- 
bution of the States between the two Local Governments has varied at different 
times, some of the Orissa States having formerly been in the Central Provinces 
group and wee wrsa (wde the list at page 8 ), and the nature of the sanads enjoyed 
by the States has in the main been determined by their former and not their present 
distribution. As will be seen later moreover, I am proposing that the States of 
both groups should be treated in the same way and should be brought in future under 
the same Political control. I have also thought it best to make my report a demi- 
official one, because most of the discussions about this inquiry have been conducted 
demi-officially and in the absence of self-contained terms of reference, I have had to 
refer to what is contained in the demi-official correspondence, 

CHAPTEK II. 

12. Physical characteristics of the Orissa States.- — To one like myself, inured to 
the brown sunbaked plains and hills of Central India and Eajputana the physical 
aspect of the Orissa States was a never-failing source of delight. They are for- 
tunate in having an assured and ample rainfall, and the greater part of the country 
is a tumbled mass of green, forest-covered hills, broken by river valleys, with here 
and there open savannahs and wide rice growing plains. The jungle is almost 
impenetrable in the States nearest the sea, where the rainfall is most copious, parti- 
cularly in the lower Mahanadi valley, but gets more park-like and open further 
west away from the sea. The northernmost States, Gangpur, Seraikela and Khar- 
sawan have been largely deforested in the past by Kol immigrants from Chota 
Nagpur and their scenery has been greatly spoiled ; while that of the States on the 
southern and eastern fringe suffers rather from the monotonous thickness of the 
jimgle and the protrusion into their area of the uninteresting coastal plain. The 
Central area, comprising the States of Bonai, Bamra, Pal Lahara and parts of 
Keonjhar is therefore the most attractive to the eye ; but perhaps the finest sight 
in all Orissa is the Barmulgorge between Baud and Angul where the great Maha- 
nadi river breaks through high forest-clad hills into the Orissa coastal plains, the 
•scene in 1803 of the decisive victory of the British over the Mahrattas. 

13. Physical cha/ract&ristics of the Central Provinces States. — The States of the 
Central Provinces are scattered and not so uniform in characteristics as the Orissa 
States. Some like Nandgaon, Chhuikhadan, Kawaidha, Khairagarh, Sarangarh, 
Salfri, Baigarh and Banker are portions of or border on the fertile Chhattisgarh 
plain. Others like Jashpur, Udaipur, Surguja, Korea and Chang Bhakar are hilly, 
jtmgle-covered States resembling in the east the Chota Nagpur plateau on which 
Idiey abut, and in the west changing gradually to the flat scrub-covered bills and 
thin jungle so characteristic of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand. Scattered here 
and there also are high plateaux, like the Mainpat in Surguja, rising to a height of 
about 4,000 feet which enjoy a pleasant climate even during the fiercest hot weather. 
Bustar to the south is mainly a high 'plateau like that oi Malwa, The topis a level 
and well-watered area, but most of it is still covered* with dense jungle. 

14. People of the States. — The density of population in the Orissa and Central 
Provinces States is much smaller than that ordinarily met with in British India, 
averaging only 120 to the square mile, while in some it falls well below 50 ; and 
there are large tracts of country quite unspoiled by man where wild elephant, 
bison and even buffalo still roam freely. The hills and jungles of the Orissa States 
are a veiitable museum of racial types, for they are the last refuge of some of the 
most pri^tive races of India, Santals Mundas, Oraons, Hos, Khonds, Bhuiyas, etc,, 

^ language from their Uriya neighbours. One tribe 

called the Juangs who haunt the jungles of Pal Lahara and Keonjhar near the 
m^tain called Malayagiri wear nothing in their homes but small bmiches of leaves 
and are probably the most primitive people in habit now left on the Indian penin 
^la. There are many aboriginal tribes in the Central Provinces States of Jashpur, 
Horea, bur^]a. Banker and Bustar, mainly Korwas and Gonds, but on the whole 
except for the very primitive Maria Gonds of Bastar, they are more al ke in habit 
.^d assi^able to the ordinary Hindus around them, than the wild tribes of the 
Ur^ btajtes. Owing to the presence of highly organised Eoman Cathohe and 
Lutheran Jmsionary establishments in Chota Nagpur, and the proximity of so many 
uncivilised tribes with crude religious behefs, many missions Lave been established 
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along tlie Cliota Nagpur border, particularly in Gangpur and Jasbpur, and tbd 
existence of th.s large Christian population is going to be one of the problems 
of these States in the future. Bastar also has an American Mission actively pro- 
selytising amongst the tribes of that region and smaller missions occur spora^cally 
in other States. A good deal of coolie recruitment for the tea-gardens of Assam goes 
on in these States, and the economic equihbrium of the country side in a state like 
Jashpur largely depends on remittances from these coolie emigrants. 

15. Mineral Resources. — The States of Bihar and Orissa and the Central Pro- 
vinces, particularly the Northern ones, are situated on perhaps the most highly mine- 
ralised belt of country in India. Jamshedpur, the centre of the Indian iron industry, 
is on the borders of Se<.'aikela. Manganese, copper, iron, coal, limestone, mica, etc., 
occur in quantity all over this region. There is immense quant .ty of excellent 
iron ore available in Mayurbhanj and Bastar. A vast coalfield' underlies much 
of Surguja and Korea. Talcher is also an outlying coalfield. These deposits have 
just begun to be worked, and undoubtedly in the near future with the development 
of railway communications there will be great industrial developments in this 
part of India. 

16. Forest Resources. — These States also, particularly those of Orissa constitute 
one of the great forest areas of India, in some the forest revenue being actually 
the largest item of their income. Thanks to an ample rainfall, a fertile soil, a 
scanty agricultural population and inaccessibility, there still remain large areas 
of good forest, and now that the proper conservation of their forest resources 
is being seriously attended to in most of the States, there is every hope that these 
will be preserved for the benefit both of the future inhabitants of the State, and of the 
people of British India. For there is little doubt that any considerable deforest- 
ation of the States in the Orissa hinterland would have most detrimental effects 
on the climate of the coastal strip, already liable to disastrous floods. 

17. Agricultural resou/rces. — ^Nowhere in India outside these States have I seen 
large areas of good land enjoying a sufficient rainfall left uncultivated, for almost 
everywhere the pressure of the population on the means of subsistence is too great, 
but in some of these States notably Bonai, Bamra, Raurakhol and Bastar the land 
would support a very much larger population than that which it now carries, and 
there would seem to be great scope for increasing the area under cultivation. 

18. Communications in the Orissa States. -^’Beiove the beginning of the present 
century the condition of communications through the Orissa States was deplorable, 
almost all being inaccessible during the Rains and it was not till the appointment of 
a separate Political Officer for these States in 1906 that any considerable progress 
was made. Since then there has been an immense change for the better, roads having 
been opened up everywhere and it is now possible, at least in the cold weather, to 
reach the capital of every State by car. The recently opened Talcher-coalfield 
Railway and the new Raipur-Vizagapatam Railway will also open up a large extent 
of country to the outside world, that was previously almost completely shut ofl. 

19. Communications in the C. P. States. — The Central Provinces States that 
border on the-Chhattisgarh plain have for long been quite reasonably well served 
as regards road communications, but until quite recently the States of Jashpur, 
Surguja, Korea and Chang Bhakar were perhaps the most completely land-locked 
area in India, and Bastar was also very isolated. Of late years owing to the con- 
struction of new railway lines and to the efiorts of the Political Agent to get the 
States to construct prop^ roads, there has been a marked improvement ; and on 
this tour, although some of the roads were very rough, the Political Agent and 
myself were able to reach the capitals of all these States by car with the exception 
of Chang Bhakar, which is still roadless and inacessible. When the Central 
Indian Coalfields Railway is completed however across Korea and Surguja to 
Raltonganj, the present isolation of these States will be a thing of the past, and they 
should develop greatly. 

20. Cen&ral impression of the Orissa States. — ^The Orissa States have no big 
■towns, the capitals being generally mere villages. There are no old buildings and 
the whole country looks as if it had been colonised less than 50 years ago. The 
public buildings in the States are all constructed exactij" on the model of the Public 
Works Department buildings one would find in a British sub-division or small 
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district, and all seem to have been built in the last 30 years. The prevailing im- 
pression therefore is one of rawness or newness. The houses of the people are 
generally cutcha, with walls of wattle or bamboo and roofed with thatch, country 
tiles, or galvanised iron. The people on the whole seemed comfortable and happy. 
In some of the villages of Bamra and Bonai in particular I was greatly struck by the 
sleek and comely look of the women and children and the exceptional neatness and 
cleanliness of the villages, every house and compound being enclosed by a good 
bamboo fence. In Orissa moreover owing to the prevalence of the Jugganath 
car festival, in almost every village there is one wide open street like a Mall, which 
Improves the amenities enormously. Except in the States, e.g., Seraikela, Tigiria, 
Talcher, Banpur that have either not been, or been very little under British mana- 
gement the public buildings on the whole are good, and adequate for their purpose. 

21. General im'pressions of the Central Provinces States. — The States of the 
Central Provinces are not so green and well-watered as those of Orissa and com- 
munications are not so liable to interruption by rivers. As the main Bengal-hfagpur 
Bailway line passes trough the capitals of some of these States, they have develop- 
ed into towns of quite a reasonable size, and even away from the Bailway the capi- 
tals of Bastar, Surguja and Ehairagarh are fair-sized towns. Houses are generally 
built of bricks in mud, or mud bricks, and roofed with coimtry tiles. There are 
more old buildings, and the impression of newness does not strike one here so 
forcibly as in the Orissa States, although in point of fact the development of these 
States is also quite recent. The people are more rugged in feature than those of the 
Orissa States, and on the whole appear less prosperous ; their villages also seem less 
tidy. The public buildings in all the States I saw with the exception of Jashpur 
(which has also recently come under management for the first time) were distinctly 
good, but, as in Orissa, nearly all are new and the product of periods of British 
management. There is little to choose between the two groups of States as regards 
State Offices. But the general standard of hospital and school buildings was per- 
haps higher in those of the Central Provinces States which I saw, than in the Orissa 
States, in Nandgaon, Baigarh and Surguja* markedly so ; while on the contrary in 
the Orissa States the jails were a definitely superior. The Orissa jails were ahnost 
all pucoa and the only one of the Central Provinces State jails to compare favour- 
ably with them was that in Bastar, which however seemed to me to have been built 
on almost too lavish a scale. 

22. History of the States until they came under British Suzeramty. — ^It would 

swell this report excessively to give a detailed history of these States and I would 
therefore refer those who desire this to publications like Aitchison’s Treaties and the 
volumes of the Imperial and Provincial Gazetteers on the Orissa and Chota Nagpur 
and Chhattisgarh Feudatory States. A certain knowledge of the history of the 
States is however essential for a proper understanding of the Sanads granted to 
them later by the British Government, by which their present relations to Govern- 
ment are defined. ‘ " ' 

^ 23. Before the time of the Mahrattas the hiUy hinterland of the Orissa coastal 
plain was in the possession of a number of petty Chiefs, some descended from up- 
country Bajputs of good family who stayed and carved out principalities for them- 
selves when returning from pilgrimage to Puri, others from servants of the Baja 
of Puri, formerly the leading Chief of that re^on, who had been granted land for 
faithful service, others from petty aboriginal Chiefs. When Orissa was ceded by 
Nawab Aliverdi Eihan to the Bhonslas in 1751, most of these Chiefships exercised 
more or less independent authority in their remote fastnesses and had only been 
bound under the Moghuls to pay tribute and to render military service when neces- 
sary, and the Mahrattas continued this system, exercising little if any, more control. 
Bound ^mbalpux there were several very old and long established Bajput 
principalities that at one time used to be subordinate to the Maharaja of Patna, 
the most important of their number, and later to the Maharaja of Sambalpur. 
Bajput Chiefs also ruled large tracts of country in Bastar, Surguja, and 
Singhbhum, protected from outside interference by the inaccessibility and wild 
character of their country. Here and there Gond Chiefteins maintained authority 
over their fellows. But with the exception of the Baj^Siaghbhum,t by 1777 all 
had been reduced by the Mahrattas to the position of tributaries. 

* In Stirguja; tli,6 bidldiiigs in tlie capital are very good, but those in the xnofussxl are poor, 

t The parent stock from which the present Hulers of Seraikela and Kharsawan have sprung,. 
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24. Early last century, the British, were engaged in the business of linking up 
their Bengal with their Madras possessions via the Orissa Sea Coast, a process which 
they completed in 1803 during the second Mahratta War. In-order to safeguard 
the coastal area which they had first seized and to weaken the Mahrattas further, 
they then entered into agreements with the Chiefs* of the hilly hinterland who had 
been subordinate to the Nagpur Government, whereby they acknowledged the 
supremacy of the British and agreed to pay tribute. The British inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Mahrattas towards the close of the year at the Barmul Pass and as a 
result of this and the battle of Assaye they compelled the Nagpur Government 
in the treaty of Deogaon concluded on the 17th December 1803 to agree to the ces- 
sion of the coastal strip and to confirm the engagements made with the Hill Chiefs. 
The control exercised by the Mahrattas over theitr possessions may be said to have 
varied in inverse ratio to the distance of the latter fiom Nagpur, and for this reason 
was very loose and fitful at the extremities of their Empire. In the case of the Orissa 
Hill States, subsequently called the Orissa Tiibutary Mahals, it had mostly 
resolved itself into periodic levies, which they exacted when they were able. 

25. As a result of the Treaty of Deogaon the Nagpur Govern m ent was also 
compelled to cede the territory round Sambalpur induing the States of Patna, 
Sonpur, Bamra, Bairakhol, Bonai, Gangpur, Sarangarh, Sakti and Baigarh to 
the British, but in consequence of a change in the policy of the latter, these States 
with the exception of Baigarh were restored to the Mahrattas in 1806 as an act of 
grace, only to be made over again finally to the Biitish by the Treaty of 1826. In 
January 1818 in consequence of a treacherous attack by the Mahrattas under Appa 
Sahib on the British Besidency, the Nagpur Government was compelled to cede 
to the British Government -the^erritories in Chota Nagpur comprising the States 
of Surguja, Jashpur, Udaipur, Chang Bhakar and Korea. When the Nagpur 
State finally lapsed to the Biitish Government in 1866, the States which until then 
had remained subordinate to the Mahrattas came under British suzerainty, viz., 
Bastar, Kanker, Kalahandi, Khairagarh, Nandgaon, Chhuikhadan and Kawardha, 
ordinarily called the Nagpur Zamiadaris, and sanads of adoption were given to them 
in 1865 and acknowled^ents of fealty were taken from them in 1 866, on conclusion 
of Sir Bichard Templets enquiry into the status of the various Central Provinces 
Zemindaries and Cluefships. 

' 26. There remain to be mentioned three States whose history is somewhat 
different from that of the others. Makrai is a small outlying State near 
Hoshangabad which struggled with varying fortunes against the Peshwa, Scindia 
and the Pindaris and was finally taken under British protection in 1844. It may 
however for convenience be grouped with the Nagpur Zamindaris»Seraikela and 
Kharsawan are offshoots of the old Singhbhum State|, see pages 327-328 of the 1930 
edition of Aitchison’s Treaties, Volume II) since escheated to the British Government 
in 1858 for its share in the rebelHon of the previous year, which owing to its wild 
and jungly nature was never conquered by the Mahrattas. The Singhbhum Raja 
tendered his allegiance to the British Government in 1819, and an agreement was 
taken from him regarding his own State, oral agreements only being made with the 
two subordinate branches. 

27. History of the States after they came under British Suzerainty . — ^Above I have 
briefly narrated the manner in which the British Government first came into pohtical 
relations with the various States, and a few words must also be said about the politi- 
cal vicissitudes of the States since they came under British Suzerainty in so far as 
these affected-their sanads. In the table below the States have been divided verti- 
cally according to the Province in which they now are, and also horizontally into 
their original historical groups, and the States that have been transferred from 
one local Government to another are shown in their original group as well as in 
their latter group, only in the former they are in italics and not numbered. This 
table will perhaps make it more easy to understand the various types of sanad met 

* At first agreements were made with the Rajas of Athgarh, Baramba, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Hinddl, 
Taloher, Khandpara, Harsinghpnr, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Ranpur, Tigiria, but a few months aJK^rwards the 
Raja of Baud and Athmallik and the Raja of Keonjhar and Pal Lahara tendered their submission and also 
executed agreements. Athmallik and Pal Lahara were subsequently recognised as separate States, and separate 
agreements were concluded with them. JTo treaty was executed at this time with the Chief of Mayurbhunj 
because a Rani occupied the Gadi, and the succession was disputed after her death. In 1811 her successor 
executed ikrarnamas in 1812 and 1816 and a treaty engagement was executed in 1829. 
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with in the States of each province, as the original sanads in each group were the same 
in form, but the breaking up of the groups between provinces and the subsequent 
modification of the original sanads have now complicated matters. 


Group. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Central Provinces. 

Orissa Tributary Mabals 

1. Athgarh. 

2. Athmallik. 

3. Baramba. 

4. Baud. 

5. Oaspalla. 

6. Bhenkanal. 

7. Hindoi. 

8. K.eon3har. 

9. Khandpara. 

10. Mayurbhanj. 

11. Narsmgpur. 

12. Nayagarh. 

13. Nilgiri. 

14. PalLahara, 

15. Banpura, 

16. Talcher. 

17. Tigiria. 


Sambalpur Garhjat States 

18. Bamra 

1 9. Sonpur. 

20. Patna — 190^ 

21. Bairakhol 

- 22. Kaiahandi 

1 , Sarangarh. 

2, Baigarh. 

3, Sakti. 

Bamra, 

Sonpur, 

-^Patna, 

Bairahhol, 

Chhattisgarh 

Nagpur Zamindaris 

jCL • 

4. Bastar. 

5. Kanker. 

6. Chhuikhadan. 

7. Kawardha. 

8. Khairagarh. 

9. Nandgaon. 

10. Makrai. 

^ Feudatories. 

Chota Nagpur States 

« 

Surguja 

Jashpur 

U daipur 1 905 — ^ 

Korea 

Chang Bhahar 

23. Gangpur. 

24. Bonai. 

25. Seraikela, 

26. Kharsawan. 

11. Surguja. 

12. Jashpur. 

13. Udaipur. 

14. Korea. 

15. Chang Bhakar. 


* Kalaliandi was originally on© of the Nagpur Zamindaris, but since 1805 has been classed with and 
treated like the Sambalpur Garhjat States. 

I note below wbat has happened in the case of each group since coming under 
British Suzerainty, where necessary making use of the relevant portions of Ait- 
chison’s Treaties and the Orissa and Central Provinces Feudatory States Manuals. 

28. History of the Tributary MaJmls of Orissa . — These States as previously 
explained came into relations with the British-Goyernment in 1803-1804 on the ces- 
sion of Orissa by the Mahrattas. In the Regulations oTlSOS'uil'these'StatSs’BxCBpIr 
Baud, PalLahara and Athmallik of which no mention was made, were exempted from 
the Operation of the Bengal Eegulations. This was stated to have been done on 
grounds ol expediency only, as it was held that there was nothing in the nature of 
the connection of Government with the proprietors that would preclude their being 
brought the ordinary jurisdiction of the Courts if it should ever be thought 

desirable. The office of Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals of Orissa was 
^eated in 1814, being held by the Commissioner of Orissa as ex-officio Superin- 
teqmt. Baud and Athmallik were transferred to his control in 1837 from the juris- 
diction- of the South Western Frontier Agency, to which Gangpur and Bonai also 
bejopged at one time. In 1839 and 1840 rules were framed for the administration 
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of civil and criminal justice in the States, but although they were not formally 
promulgated* they were communicated to the Rajas and directions were issued that 
the Superintendent should be guided by their spirit. By these rules the Rajas 
were, among other things, prohibited from exercising the powers of life and death, 
and from allowing the practice of sati and human sacrifices. In 1862 Sanads were 
granted to all the Chiefs guaranteeing them the right of adoption. In 1874 the 
hereditary title of Raja was conferred on them all. The Chiefs of the Mahals were 
persuaded in 1875 to abandon all monopoly of salt and all restrictions on its free 
transit through, or sale in, their territories. No agreements, however, were taken 
on the subject. In 1888 it was decided by the Secretary of State in Council, in 
accordance with a ruling of the High Court in the case of Mayurbhanj, that these 
seventeen States did not form part of British India, and, in consequence of this 
decision, new Sanads were given on the 27th October 1894 to all the Chiefs, defining 
their status, powers and position. 

29. In 1908 revised Sanads were granted to all these Chiefs (except Keonjhar 
who had resigned the Chiefship and whose State was under Government adminis- 
tration) in consequence of a memorial presented by several of them to His Excellen- 
cy the Viceroy. The definite limitation of criminal powers laid down in the sanads 
of 1894 was replaced by a clause requiring the Chief to conform to the instructions 
issued from time to time by the Lieutenant-Governor ; and the clause of that Sanad 
whereby the right to catch elephants was granted as a personal concession was delet- 
ed, arrangements for catching elephants being included in the matters on which the 
Chiefs are required to conform to advice. The designation of the officer whom the 
Chiefs are to consult was changed from “ Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals 
to “ Commissioner of the Orissa Division.” Revised Sanads were granted in 1916 
after the separation of the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the Province of Bengal. 
These Sanads are similar to those granted in 1908 except that the name of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa in Council took the place of that of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal. The special provisions requiring the Chiefs of Ath- 
mallik. Baud, Mayurbhanj and Pal Lahara to pay nazarana on succession were 
omitted, the payment of nazarana having been abolished in 1911 on the occasion 
of the Coronation Darbar. A revised Sanad was not granted in 1915 to the Raja 
of Keonjhar as he had resigned in 1907 and his State was under the administration 
of Government ; but in 1927 a Sanad based on that granted to cert^n of these Chiefs 
in 1915, was granted to the ex-Chief’s son who had succeeded tcr^he gaddi on the 
death of his father in 1926. 

30. History of the Samhal'pur Garhjat States. — These States with the exception 
of Kalahandi finally came under the suzerainty of the British Government as a 
result of the treaty of 1826, and their Rulers in 1827 executed Kabaliats by which 
their revenues payable to Government were fixed, nominally for 6 years, but at 
the expiry of that period the agreements were not renewed. A separate engagement 
was at the same time, taken from each Chief binding him to use rightly the judicial 
and police powers entrusted to him, the powers of the Chiefs in criminal cases 
being in practice limited to the infliction of 7 years imprisonment. Kalahandi 
remained subordinate to the Nagpur Government until the Nagpur State lapsed 
to the British in 1865 and has subsequently been grouped with the Garhjat States. 
Adoption sanads were granted to the Garhjat Chiefs in 1865, that to the Chief of 
Rairakhol being issued the following year as previous to that time he had not been 
recognised as a Feudatory Chief. In the -following year Sanads, dated the 4th 
September 1867 were granted to these Chiefs recognising them as feudatories and 
fixing their tribute for 20 years. In February 1888 the tribute payable by the 
Chiefs was enhanced. On the 23rd December 1905, when the States were transferred 
from the Central Provinces to Bengal on the partition of the latter Province, 
fresh Sanads were granted to them &ing their tribute for 20 years with effect from 
1888. In these Sanads the designation of the Chiefs was changed from Tributary 
to Feudatory. These Sanads were revised in 1915 to give effect to the changes 
arising from the separation of the Province of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal, and in 
the new Sanads the tribute payable by each State (which was enhanced in 1909) 
was fixed for a period of thirty years from 1909 to 1939. Since 1926 the confirma- 
tion of death sentences in these five States has been reserved to the Governor in 
Council. 

MG164FD D 
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31 History of the Nagpur Zamindaris (with which may he associated MaTorai ). — 
This group of States came under British Suzera'nty on the lapse of the Nagpur 
State to the British .Crown in 1855. In 1863 Sir Richard Temple, Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces, submitted a report to the Government of India 
regarding the tenures and status of the various dependent Chiertains within the Cen- 
tral Provinces. He found that of all the Nagpur Zamindari group of States only 
the Raja of Bastar was in possession of any recognised authority in judicial matters 
and none of the group enjoyed as great powers as the States of the Sambalpur 
Garhjat group. Great difficulty was experienced in drawing the line between 
Zamindaris and States 5 e Rawardha was included, while Pandaria, the elder 
branch of the same family, was excluded, and it is doubtful now whether some of those 
included in the category of States on the basis of his report (e.gr., Khairagarh,Nand- 
gaon, Chhuikhadan and Kawardha) would not more properly have been excluded, as 
they were only recent creations of the Nagpur Government which assessed them to 
tribute on the same basis as they levied rent on their Zamindars. After Si • Richard 
Temple’s enquiry, an ikrarnama or acknowledgment of PealLy was taken from these 
Chiefs in 1866, including also the Garhjat Chiefs of Raigarh and Sarangarh and 
Sakti, although it was not till the end of 1870 that the Raja of Bastar, was induced 
to sign his bond, as ho objected to the conditions about forest conservancy and 
tribute. Until 1882 the administration of all these Chiefs was supervised by the 
Commissioners of the Divisions and the Deputy Commissioners of the Districts to 
which the several States were attached. In that year, however, disturbances hav- 
ing broken out in Kalahandi, one of the States then in the Chhattisgarh Division — 
it was placed under the management of a Political Agent. Several other States in 
this Division had at the same time to be taken under &rect management, and it was 
found impossible for Deputy Comihissioners to supervise the work in them efficiently 
in addition to their ordinary duties. Eventually all the Nagpur Zamindari group 
of States, with the exception of Malcrai, were placed under the Political Agent with 
headquarters at Raipur, subject to the general control of the Commissioner of the 
Chhattisgarh Division, and in 1905 the five States of the Chota Nagpur group 
transferred from Bengal were placed in his charge. In 1919 the Political Agent now 
known as the Political Agent, Central Province States, was placed m immediate 
subordination to the Governor in Council, Makrai at the same time being added to 
his charge. 

32. History ^the Chota Nagpur States. — All the States of the Chota Nagpur 
group were included in the South West Frontier Agency on its creation in 1833. 
The designation of the Agency was changed in 1854 to that of “ Commissionership 
of Chota Nagpur.” In 1905 Surguja, Udaipur, Jashpur, Korea and Chang Bhakar, 
the 5 States which originally came under the British Government in 1^18 by cession 
from the Nagpur Government, were transferred from Bengal to the Central Provin- 
ces, when fresh sanads were given to them, while Gangpur and Bonai remained xinder 
the Commissioner of Orissa. Seraikela and Kharsawan remained under the Com- 
missioner of Chota Nagpur, assisted by the Deputy Commissioner, Singhbhum, and 
from 1916 by the Political Agent, Orissa, until in 1922 they were transferred to the 
Orissa Agency. 

They pay no tribute to the British Government, and were origiually called poli- 
tical States to distinguish them from the tributary States ; but, the Secretary of 
State having decided in 1891 that they, and the other Chota Nagpur States, were not 
part of British India, they were formally recognised as Feudatory in 1899, when 
Sanads were granted to them defining their status, powers and position with refer- 
ence to the British Government. These sanads were superseded by revised Sanads 
granted in 1915 and differ from the previous ones in that the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa was authorised to recogmse successit n on behalf of the Govemor 
General, and the clause requiring payment of nazarana on succession was omitted. 
Sanads of Adoption were granted to the Chiefs in 1914. The hereditary title of 
Raja was conferred on the Chiefs in 1917. The Sanads of 191 5 were revised in 1919 
when flesh sanads were granted to the .Chiefs on the lines of those granted in the 
same year to Bonai and Gangpur, In the new Sanads the specific control of Govern- 
ment over the appointment of State officers was withdrawm and the clause limiting 
the right to catch elephants was omitted, this latter matter being included among 
the important questions on which advice should be taken. 
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CHAPTER III. 

33. Special features of the political practice of the Local Governments. Differ 
ent types of sanads, etc. — In tins cliapter I propose to discuss the special political 
■practice built up by the Local Governments of Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces independently of the Government of India. This practice is necessarily 
based in the main on the authoritative documents defining the status and posi- 
tion of the States with reference to the British Government, and is explained in 
detail in the Manuals* concerning the States issued by the Local Governments. 
In the case of the States of Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces, these 
documents can be divided into the four difierent classes below : — 

(а) Orissa group. — The sanads of 1915 granted to the States of Athgarh, 

Athmallik, Baramba, Baud, Daspalla, Dhenl?anal, Hindol, 
Keonjhar,t Khandpara, Ma3urrbhan3,$ Narsinghpur, Hayagarh, 
Nilgici, Pal Lahara, Eanpur, Talcher, Tigiria and the similar ones 
granted in 1919, to the foimer Chota Nagpur States of Bonai, Gang- 
pur, Seraikela and Kharsawan. 

(б) Sambalpur group. — The sanads of 1915 granted to the States of Bamra, 

Kalahardi, Patna, Eahakhol and Sonfur which are exactly the 
same in form as the sanads of 1867 granted to the Central Provinces, 
States of Raigarh and Sarangarh. 

(c) Nagpur group. — The ilcramamas or acknowledgments of fealty given 

by the States of Bastar,§ Kanker, Makrai, Sakti, Kawardha, 
Khairagarh, Nandgaon and Chhuikhadan in 1866. 

(d) Chota Nagpur group. — -The sanads of 1905 granted to the States of 

Surguja, Udaipur, Jashpur, Korea and Chang Bhakar. 

Tjrpicai examples of each class are quoted in full in parallel columns in appen- 
dix V to permit of detailed comparison. 

34. Conditions common to all Sanads. — ^Ignoring mere verbal differences, 
there is a great deal that is common to all four types of documents. The main 
conditions which recur in all are — 

(1) to pay a tribute, either fixed or subject to periodic revision as shown in 

the list on page 25, 

(2) to administ 3r justice fairly and impartially to all and to suppress 

crime, 

(3) to maintain the rights of the people and to prevent oppression, 

(4) to refer serious criminal cases to the Political authorities for confirma- 

tion or trial (there are considerable differences in the powers of the 
different States in this regard. Those in the Orissa group are 
granted powers at the discretion of the Local Govemn^nt, which 
generally in practice means they are given the powers of either 
a District Magistrate . or a Sessions Judge, residuary jurisdiction 
remaining with the Political Agent. Those in the Sambalpur 
group are only required to submit sentences of death for confirmation 
and to comply with the general advice and condition. Those in the 
Nagpur group have t,o refer sentences of death and imprisonment 
for more than seven years for confirmation, while the Chota Nagpur 
group like those in the Orissa ^oup are granted powers at the 
discretion of the Local Government, which has meant in practice 
that sentences of death or imprisonment over 7 years have had to 
be referred for confirmation), 

(5) to render assistance in capturing and to deliver up criminal fugitives 
from British India, 

♦ For some res-son to which I have not been able to find any clue, copies of the Bihar and Orissa. Feudatory 
States Manual Were issued to all the States by one of the Political Agents, although the book is marked con- 
fidential ” and for of&ce use only ”, and is not suitable for distribution. It is from this book that Sir Leslie 
jScott got much of his ammunition for his argument before the Indian States Committee*, 
t Belayed till 1927 as in 1915 the State was under Government Administration, 
j Vide paragraph 3 regarding the Mayurbhan^ sanads 
. actually signed by the Chief tilj 1870, 
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(6) to make representations to the authorities regarding criminal fugitives 

from the States, 

(7) to levy no transit dues, 

(8) to obey such instructions and advice as may be given. 

The Orissa and Chota ISTagpur groups of States are not merely bound to 
follow advice given them but have also to consult the Political Agent in all 
important matters of administration and conform to his advice. Certain matters 
are also specifically stated in the sanad as being important. 

35. Conditions peculiar to one set of sanads. — Conditions peculiar to one or 
more sets of documents are : — 

(1) In the sanads of the Orissa and Chota Nagpur groups there is a clause 

that no succession will be valid until it has been recognised by the 
Goveinnor-General in Council, or by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
his behalf. 

(2) There is also a clause in the sanads of the same two groups of States 

laying down the procedure in the case of boundary disputes, which 
does not occur in the others. 

(3) In the sanads of the Sambalpux group there is a clause requiring the 

permanent maintenance of a Vakil at the Political Agent’s head- 
quarters, which does not occur in the others. 

(4) This group of States have also a clause in their sanads whereby they 

are liable to pay penal tribute if their Abkari arrangements are 
unsatisfactory and interfere with the arrangements in the adjoining 
British territory. 

(6) In the ikrarnamas of the Nagpur group there is a special clause binding 
them to conform to such forest regulations as may be prescribed. 
There is also a clause regarding the payment of nazrana on succes- 
sion, but this has been obsolete since the general abolition of nazrana 
in 1911, 

(6) The Orissa group have to consult the Political Agent and take his advice 
amongst other things in the matter of catching elephants, while in 
the Chota Nagpur group the Rulers are allowed the right of catch- 
._^g them as a personal concession. 

36. Adoption Sanads. — AH the States in Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces have received adoption sanads except those in the Chota Nagpur 
group of the Central Provinces. The view of the Government of Bengal in 1860 
when the question of granting adoption sanads was under discussion was that the 
Chota Nagpur States, which were then under that Government, should be “ re- 
garded as private property to which any adopted son, if adopted m conformity 
with law or family, or other local custom, having the force of law, would have an 
unquestionable right to succeed ”. This view would appear to have been accept- 
ed by the Government of India, as no adoption sanads were then issued to the 
Chiefs of those States. Subsequently, however, 6 of these States (Jashpur, 
Surguja, Korea, Changbhakar and Udaipur) were transferred to the Central 
provinces and the remaining 4 (Bonai, Gangpur, Seraikela and Kharsawan) 
came under the Government of Bihar and Orissa. Adoption sanads were issued 
to the latter in 1916, but none have yet been issued to the States transferred to 
the Central Provinces, an omission whicfi would seem to be merely the result 
of the accident that the States were transferred to difierent political jurisdictions, 
and the Central Provinces Government did not move in the matter. It may b© 
noted, however, , that in 1926, when the Ruling Chief of Udaipur adopted a son, 
they did not question the propriety of his action. So in practice it may be in- 
ferred that the right of adoption has been conceded to all the States, but it would 
seem advisable to remedy the present anomaly by the grant of adoption sanads* 
to these Central Provinces States as well. 

37. Relative advantages and disadvantages of different groups. — ^The relativ© 
advantages and disadvantages of each group of States as disclosed by this analysis 
of the sanads may therefore be summed up below. 

* There are possibly special reasons against this in the case of Changbahakar, ■which ■was a, creation of 'the 
Ruler of Korea aud to wbicb th.e latter has ]^ut forward a claim in default of h.eirs of tlxe body*! 
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1. Orissa group. — ^Excepting Bonai and Gangptrr, wHicli pay a low trilDtit? 
liable to periodic revision and Seraikela and Kbarsawan wbicli pay none, these 
States all pay a very low fixed^ tribute. They are, however, subject to very 
considerable limitations on their internal sovereignty by reason of the control 
over their judicial powers exercised by the Local Government and the obligation 
to consult the Political Agent and conform to his advice in all important matters, and 
also in numerous specified ones, viz., (1 ) settlement and collection of land revenue, 
(2) imposition of taxes, (3) administration of justice, (4) arrangements connected 
with excise, salt and opium, (5) a 2 ?rangements for catching elephants, (6) conces- 
sions of mining, forest and other rights, (7) disputes arising out of such concessions, 
(8) disputes in which other States are concerned, with the result that they have in 
theory very little freedom of action as compared with the generality of States 
elsewhere, although in practice perhaps the control is not quite so close as might 
be inferred from the terms of the sanads. 

2. Samhalpur group. — ^The tribute payable by these States is liable to periodic 
revision, and in consequence although still low, averaging some 2 per cent, of the 
gross revenue, is higher than that paid by the States in the Orissa group. It is 
also hable to be increased by a stated amoimt if the abkari arrangements of the 
States are unsatisfactory, a penal condition regarded by the Chiefs as a slur on their 
dignity, and correspondingly disliked. There is also the unenforced, but still 
existing theoretical liability to maintain a Vakil at Samhalpur. The powers of 
the Rulers of these States are, however, much higher than those of the Chiefs 
of the Orissa States, as they are only bound to send up cases involving sentence 
of death for confirmation, and to accept advice when offered. 

3. Nagpur group . — These States all pay tributes which are liable to periodic 
r^yision, and in the case of the four States of Nandgaon, Khairagarh, Chhuikhadau 
and Kawardha, the rate of tribute imposed, ranging between 9 per cent, and 
13^ per cent, of the gross revenue, is probably higher than that levied anywhere, 
else in India. This is due to the fact that these four States were the creation of 
the Nagpur Government, which levied tribute on them at 33 per cent, of their, 
gross revenue as if they were Zamindars, and in the early years of British 
control* this practice was maintained. Although it is very, doubtful w;hether 
these States would have been regarded as States in the hght of our present know- 
ledge, they were so classified however by Sir Richard Temple when distinguish- 
ing the holdings in the Central Provinces which should be regarded as States, 
from those which should be regarded as Zemindaris ; but the full logical effect of 
this classification was not realised, and these 4 States continued to pay tribute 
calculated as if it. were a Zamindari assessment. At subsequent revisions of the 
tributes, the ratio of the tribute to the gross revenue was greatly reduced, but 
the efiect of the initial assessment of these States to tribute on a Zamindari 
basis has persisted to the present day in the high tributes paid by these 
States compared with their fellows. Two of the States in this group, Kankar 
and Makrai pay no tribute, while that paid by the remaining two Bastar and Sakti 
is relatively low. 

The Chiefs of the Nagpur group of States have not such full criminal powers as 
those of the Samhalpur group, as they have to refer sentences of imprisonment over 
7 years for confirmation as well as sentences of death, but their powers are higher 
than those granted to mostf of the Chiefs of the, Orissa group. They are bound 
to comply with any forest regulations prescribed by, the Local Government, and 
with any advice offered to them, but they are not compelled in all important matters 
to ask for advice like the Orissa States. 

4. Ghota Nagpur group. — The tributes of the Chota Nagpur group are Hable to 
periodic revision like those of the Nagpur group, but are fixed very low. These 
States are also subject to the same wide Hmitations on their internal sovereignty 
as the Orissa group of States, except that their Rulers have been given the right to 
catch elephants as a personal concession. This concession however is meaningless 
in practice as there are now no elephants in the Chota Nagpur States and the 
Pontic^ Agent never refuses to Jet the Orissa Chiefs catch, elephants when they 
want to. In other words these States suffer from all the limitations on their 

* The Nagpur State and its dependencies lapsed to the British Government in 1855* 

t A few of these only enjoy sessions powers/vtcte statement at pages 27—30 showing the powers of the 
4iSerent Rulers^ 
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Soverei^ty tliat tte Orisea States do and in addition they have to pay a tribute 
liable to periodic revisioi}^ The States naight therefore be graded on the basis of 
the powers enjoyed by them under their sanads in the four descending categories — 
^ (1 ) Sambalpur group, 

(2) Nag-pur group, 

(3) Orissa group. 

(4) Chota Nagpur group, 

but as the recent policy in the Central Provinces has been to give the States as much 
freedom as possible and to treat all their Chiefs on substantially the same lines, 
despite the theoretical differences in their powers, perhaps in practice the order of 
the last two groups should be reversed. 

38. Iviier -jealousies of iJie States. — Each group is jealous of the advantages 
enjoyed over it by the other groups and blind to the disadvantages, and all 
naturally would like to be levelled up to the position of the highest. Thus the 
Sambalpur Chiefs, who pay a variable tribute, are jealous of the fixed tributes paid 
by the Orissa Chiefs and argue that as they are in the highest position in the matter 
of powers, they ought likewise to be in a better, or at least in as good a position in 
the matter of tribute. The Orissa Chiefs looking at the relatively greater freedom 
from restrictions enjoyed by the Sambalpur Chiefs, argue that this is unfair, as 
the Orissa States being in a higher category in the matter of tribute, ought to enjoy 
more freedom from restrictions than the Sambalpur Chiefs instead of less ; and so 
on the argument goes in a circle. We are not however concerned merely with the 
removal of anomalies -within these groups of States, but with the much -wider 
question of removing anomalies between them and States in other parts of India. 
One definite anomaly which should however be removed as soon as possible is the 
fact that the Chota Nagpur group of States have to pay duty on their supplies 
of Ganja and Bhang, while the rest get them duty free. There ob-^ously should 
not be this discrimination between the States, and probably it is only because of 
difficulties connected with the pro-vincial settlements that the practice has conti- 
nued so long. 

39. Decision that these States were not part of British India. — It -will have been 
seen 'from the comments of the Bengal Government in 1860 quoted in paragraph 
36 that the Chota Nagpirr States were not then regarded as States, but as es-tates or 
Zemindaris, and this -view was endorsed by the Government of India in their resor 
lution of the 5th March 1870 regarding the now repealed Nazranamles. The same 
was the case with the Orissa group and the Nagpur group, then styled the Orissa 
Tributary Mahals and the Nagpur Zemindaris respectively. The position of the 
States in the Central Provinces was clarified in 1866 as the result of Sir Richard 
Temple’s report when the various States and Zamindaris were distinguished. This 
classification covered the case of the Sambalpur group of Sta-bes which were then 
in the Central Provinces, but their status was never so doubtful as that of the 
other States, as they were known to be the survi-viag representatives of old and 
once powerful Rajput States. In the case of the Orissa Tributary Mahals however, 
the legal position as to whether they were States or parts of British India was not 
settled authoritatively till 1888, when the Secretary of State as the result of dis- 
cussions originating from a High Court declaration that Mayurbhanj was outside 
British India, decided finally that these States were not to be regarded as forming 
part of British territory. In the case of the Chota Nagpur States it was not till 
1891 that a similar decision was come to. Previous to these dates there had,been 
a good deal of uncertainty over their position both in the matter of legislation and 
administration, the Government of India on the whole inclining to treat them 
if they had. been States, and the Local Government and its officials more as if they 
had been Zemindaris. In practice the Local Government never hesitated to inter- 
fere to any extent with the administration of any of the States when it considered it 
expedient -fco do so. 

40. Close control exercised hy the Local Geroernments. — ^Ha-ving regard tcj the 
conditions in the sanads and ikrarnamas, and to the past history of these States 
it is clear tlmt the Local Government have both the right to exercise, and in practice 
have exercised, a control over the administrations of the States which is closer 
■than that enforced anywhere else in India over States of corresponding size and 
importance. The control varies in degree with the difierent groups as explained 
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in paragraph 37 , and in tlie Central Provinces has generally been lighter than in 
its neighbouring province. 

41 . Tl%e volume of case work in the Orissa States. — Of the States under the Bihar 
and Orissa Government, only* the Sambalpur group enjoy full jurisdictional power 
subject to the need for confirmation of death sentences, and in consequence a 
great deal of residuary jurisdiction falls to be disposed of by the Political Agent. 
To assist him in this the Political Agent has a whole time Assistant Political Agent, 
who is an Indian Civil Service Officer, and a part time ex-officio Assistant Political 
Agent in the Deputy Commissioner, Angul. The Deputy Commissioners of 
Smghbhum and Sambalpur, and the District Magistrates of Puri and Balasore have 
also been empowered to try the Sessions cases from the neighbouring States. The 
figures of the number of cases tried by these latter officers were not available in the 
Political Agent’s Office, but they presumably are small. The average figures of 
the last five years 1926-1931 for the Courts of the Political Agent, Assistant Political 
Agent and the Deputy Commissioner, Angul, are given below. 



Criminal. 

Civil. 

! 

Miscellaneous. 

Sessions. 


Political Agent and Commissioner 

61 

85 

167 

, * 

Assistant Political Agent 

' 31 

89 

177 

6 

Deputy Commissioner, Angul . . 

26 

38 

26 

j 
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This represents a volume of direct administrative work discharged by the 
Political Officer without parallel anywhere else in India save perhaps in some of the 
Agencies in the Bombay Presidency where there are innumerable very petty 
States. The burden of case work is very great and necessarily interferes with the 
more usual duties of a Political Agent. In the Central Provinces where some of 
the States, e.g., Changbhakar, are quite as backward as any in Orissa, sentences of 
imprisonment over 7 years require confirmation, but the work involved in confirm- 
ing a case is obviously very much less than that spent in its actual hearing and 
writing a judgment. 

42. Defects of system of reseroing residuary jwrisdietion. — If a Chief hears a 
case and passes judgment himself, even although it is not final till it is confirmed, 
he has an excellent opportunity both from his own practical expenencejt and from 
the comments of the Pohtical Agent when confirming the sentence, of learning to 
deal with judicial work properly and to stand on his own legs, which he will never 
get if the case is simply taken out of his hands and tried by an external court. The 
main featixre of the Bihar and Orissa political practice that seems to me to require 
change is this exercise over State subjects of residuary jurisdiction by the Pohtical 
Agent or his assistants. What should be aimed at as far as possible is that every 
State should be placed in a position to consume its own case work and not have to 
'depend on an outside authority. Injustice can be prevented by requiring sentences 
of over a certain size in criminal cases to be confirmed, and if necessary by allowing 
an appeal in civil cases over a specified magnitude, but I shall return to this ques- 
tion in a later chapter, when discussing in detail the changes that are desirable in 
the present sanads. Such an alteration would result in a great diminution in the 
work of the Political Agent. 

. 43. Large number of miscellaneous cases. — Another feature worthy of note in 
the figures given above is the great volume of miscellaneous case work. These 
cases arise from petitions filed in the office of the Political Agent against the orders 
of the Ruling Chiefs, and although the Feudatory States Manual does not enoouragef 
the reception of such petitions^the fact that the Political Agent has such large discre- 

* Please see paragraph 3 as regards Mayurbhanj. 

t I understand that the practice is for these petitions to be registered as Revision oases in the Political 
^^^t’s Office, but the Political Agent only interferes to prevent apparent injustice or oppr^sion, and does 
so by a confidential letter of advice to the Chief, the only entry made in the order-sheet of the case being a 
note that the Chief" has been addressed. 
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tionary powers of control renders it inevitable tbat a greater volume of petitions 
will be received by bim and that he will have to interfere in many more 
than would be the case if the States were full powered. This is naturally not 
liked by the Chiefs, and the Ruling Chief of Ralahandi in particular represented 
that it was derogatory to his status and inconsistent with the powers given to him 
under his sanad (i.e. full powers in civil, criminal and revenue matters subject to 
the obligation to refer death sentences for confirmation) to treat these petitions 
like revision applications. With a transfer of more final authority to the Chiefs 
the amoimt of these cases would inevitably become less also. 


44. System of haying technical Agency Cheers.— Another effect of the present 
system is that_ to aid the Political Agent and Commissioner, Sambaipur, in the 
discharge of his heavy direct responsibilities, the practice grew up of having 
certain technical Agency officers to assist him, as well as his Assistant 
Political Agent, viz., an Agency Forest Officer, an Agency Inspector of Schools 
and an Agency Engineer, the cost of whose posts were distributed amongst the 
States which they served. Curiously enough, however, there never appears to 
have been an Agency Medical Officer to supervise medical development in these 
States,, although in the past in, many parts of India, States used to avail them-- 
selves of the services of the I. M. S, officers at the Agency headquarters for this 
purpose, and perhaps as regards some at least of the States, it is in medical work 
and eq^uipment tliat tliere is the greatest scope for improvement. 


45. ProgresA made . since creation of separate Political Agents. — ^When the 
States ^ Bihar and Orissa were dealt with by the Commissioners of Orissa and 
Chota jSFagpur they were very backward and uncivilised, and it was not till the 
appmutment. pf a separate Officer to be. Political Agent for the States in 1906 that 
niuch real advance was made. Since then however the progress has been asto- 

Roads have been opened in every direction and innumerable 
bndges built. Good public buildings have been provided in almost every State. 
(The exceptions are States like Seraikela, Talcher, Tigjria, Ranpur, which have 
either never, or not for many years, b^n under minority admioistration, or which 
are too poor even to be^ able to ffinction properly as States). Settlements have 
been carried <mt on British Indian lines in the great majority of States to the 
unmense bejmiu of the people. Forests have been conserved and working plans 
dra^ up. Schools have been opened everywhere and most States now possess 
, V sendmg pupils to the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, or at least a 
Middle School, passmg on its pupils to the nearest High School. The proaresa 
made therefore m_ the time of the Political Agents with the help of the Agincy 
mcers has been immense, and in my view, in no other way perhaps could these 
States have been developed so fast. I am therefore far from blind to the good 
results of the 8;^tem of employing such Officers ; but there are some strong objeo- 
tio^ msepar^le from then employment, a fact which is presumably recognised 
by the Local Government also ; for I understand that at the instance of the Political 
Agent it has recently been decided to discontinue the post of Agency Engineer, 
the one of the three Agency posts which has aroused the most discontent. 

46. Agency i^ngin^r.^To ensure punctual payments for the wbrks which the 
Agency En^eer carries out on behalf of a State, the State has to keep separate 
funds in i^ Treasury m a separate safe, whose keys remain with the Agen(^ En- 

^ of control over giving out contracts 

programmes. of wks begun, in a minority^ 
^ \ compelled against their desire to keep on thi Agency Engines 
ftfter tbe Ruler got his.powiers. . The late Agency Engineer, Mr Beckett who 

years, did magnificent work in these States’, and 
present outfit of roads, bridges and buildings they owe to him. But 
perhaps bec^se of his very virtues beseems in one or two cases to have been 
allowed too free a hand, and to have built on an unnecessarily large and exnem 
sive scale having regard^ the case and the finTneS^of ?he sK. 

I would particuJ^y specify m this connection the magnitude of the raised road 

Cutcherry and Jail there compared 

rbiecSTns aeT! partfculaf 

pbmctions, there are the general objection^ that wh^n an officer is serving several 
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masters, if lie is in any degree lazy or distonest, lie can play off tlie claims of on® 
State against another, and whether he does so or not, some of the States will pro- 
bably imagine that they are not receiving their due attention. Again it is difficult 
for the Agency officers to confine themselves to their proper functions as advisers, 
as the State Departmental Officials are very apt to look to them, and not to the State 
authorities for orders. The post of Agencj Engineer is one in which from its nature 
it would be quite impossible to please everyone concerned, and now, when almost 
every State has been brought up to date and given a good outfit of pubhc buildings, 
the arguments for the retention of such an officer do not in my view counterbalance 
the difficulties and friction apparently inseparable from his appointment. I there- 
fore entirely agree with the contemplated abohtion of this appointment. 

47. Agmcy Forest Officer. — ^The forests in the Orissa States are amongst the 
best in India, and it is most desirable not only in the interests of the States, but 
also in the interests of British India that they should be properly conSerS^ed. For 
deforestation of the area from which the Orissa rivers draw most of their water, 
would increase greatly the already excessive liability of the coastal plains to dis- 
astrous floods. In former times some of the Rulers in order to raise money for their 
private purposes, devastated the forests in their States by reckless cutting. Thanks 
largely to the Agency Forest Officer, almost every State with any considerable 
forest area has now got a trained forest officer and has had working plans prepared 
for the exploitation of its forests. The Rulers on the whole moreover have been 
awakened to the fact that reckless exploitation of the forests may help for the mo- 
ment, but will ultimately reduce their revenues greatly. A good deal of his task 
has therefore already been done by the Agency Forest Officer, and the question 
whether conditions warrant his retention in the face of the general considerations 
against the employment of Agency Officers which have been indicated above merits 
careful examination. I understand that the present Political Agent, who has 
intimate knowledge of these States, is of opinion that of aU the Agency officers, 
perhaps the Forest Officer is the one it is most desirable to retain. On the other 
hand however in the Central Provinces States there is no Agency Forest Officer, 
and no very apparent iU effects result from this lack, although there is no great 
dissimilarity in local conditions. At the present time twenty of the Orissa States 
utilise the services of the Agency Forest Officer, only Mayurbhanj, Hindol, Ranpur, 
Sonpur, Talcher, and Seraikela not doing so. Of these Mayurbhanj has got a 
European Forest Officer of its own, and the others are small States without much 
forest area. Apart from the States under management and those with restricted 
powers which have no option in the matter, the States of Kalahandi^Baud, Dhen- 
kanal, Elharsawah and Tigiria avail themselves of his services voluntarily. It is 
therefore dear that some at least of the States appreciate his services. My per- 
sonal view is that if, in addition to the Stat^ under management, sufficient States 
voltmtarUy ask for his services to make it financially feasible to retain them, this 
should be done, but that it is impolitic to make the continued retention of his ser- 
vices one of the conditions enforced on a yomig Chief by executive order when he is 

f iven his powers, as has happened in the case of Eeonjhar, Daspalla, AthmaUik, 
larsingpur. Pal Lahara and Nilgiri. 

If, as is proposed in Chapter VI of this report all the States of Bihar and Orissa 
and the Central Provinces are eventually brought xmder one Agent to the Governor 
General it might be possible to increase the number of States voluntaiily availing 
themselves of his services, and in that case any element of compulsion in this 
regard at present employed could be avoided. 

48. Agency^ Inspector of Schools. — ^The late Agency Inspector of Schools, Mr. 
Dippie, served in the States for many years and effected a very great improvement 
in the educational facihties available in them. In 10 of the bigger States there is a 
TTi gh school, and in all but Rajrakhol and Pal Lahara there is at least a Middle 
school. Primary schools have been opened everywhere. Girls’ education also 
has received a start, although in this respect, particularly in the quality of the 
school buildings thought suitable for Girls’ Schools, Orissa lags behind the Central 
Provinces. There are 8 Upper Primary Girls’ schools and 84 Lower Primary ones 
jand the few girls who desire more than Primary education generally get co-educat- 
ed with the boys at the local Middle or High Schools. Some States, e.g., Dhenkanal 
spend as high as 15% of their revenue on education and compare very favourably 
with of hejr parts of India. The educational arrangements of most of the States 
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are now reasonably good and if tbe post of Agency Inspector of Schools were to be 
abolished, it is possible that the work would go on of its own momentum, especially 
as the people of the States and their Rulers are generally alive to the advantages 
of education. On the other hand probably the function of the Agency Inspector 
of Schools is that attended by least friction. His services are employed in 18 out 
of 26 States, 8 having independent arrangements. There are definite educational 
standards laid down by an outside body to enforce, which is not the case in forest 
administration or in engineering work. In the Central Provinces States the only 
Agency Officer found necessary is the Inspector of Schools, where he is employed 
voluntarily by all the States in the Agency. There is therefore a reasonably good 
case for the retention of such an officer provided his seivices have not to be forced 
on the States. 


At present what happens is that the Agency officials are employed by all the 
States u:^ej management, and their continued employment is generally a condi- 
tion in those States whose Eulers have not yet been given full powers or whose 
powers have been subseqently restricted. 

49. Restricted powers in the Orissa States. — ^At the present time there are no 
less than 8 of the Orissa States whose Rulers have their powers restricted, three, 
viz., Bonai, Nilgiri and Rairakhol for definite maladministration, and the other five, 
mz., Keonjhar, Athmallik, Dsapalla, Narsinghpur and Pal Lahara not yet having 
been given their full powers. For it is the practice of the Local Government to 
restrict the powers of a young Ruler for some years after a State is released from 
managernent so as to give him a probationary period before he is fully laimched 
out on his own, and to ensure continuity in the administration. I quote below the 
conditions laid down in the case of the Chief of Daspalla when the State was re- 
leased from management on the 3rd March 1930, as these are typical and there is no 
doubt that the Chief is above the average of young Rulers and not below it. 

“ (1) That the Chief will continue to employ X Y Z the 

present Superintendent, as his Diwan, paying him the same emoluments as he 
now enj oys, and that any change in the post of* Diwan during the next five years 
shall have the prior approval of the Political Agent and Commissioner. 

(2) That the Chief will continue to employ the services of the Agency Forest 
Officer, the Agency Inspector of Schools and the Agency Engineer. 

(3) That the Chief will for the present subnnt a copy of his budget in advance 
for the approval of the Political Agent and Commissioner, and that any departure 
from the budget so approved shall likewise have the approval of the Political 
Agent and Commissioner.” 

At the same time in addition to these, detailed instructions were issued under 
clause in of the sanad by the Local Government regarding the administration 
of Justice in the State. 


50. Restricted powers in the States of the Gentrcd Provinces . — ^It has been cus- 
tomary in the past in the States of the Central Provinces also, to restrict for a few 
years the powers of a Chief after his investiture until he has learned to use them 
wit^xi discretion. One illustration will suffice to sliow tlie reason for tliis* Tlie 
Clnef of Nandgaon as boy at the Rajkumar College, Raipur, was a remarkably pro- 
imsmg pupil and probably m view of this, when he was invested with powers in 
1928, no restrictions were imposed. The minority administration then handed 
over to torn the large reserve of 24 lakhs which it had built up laboriously out of an 
aimual State mcome averagmg about 7 lakhs. Within 2 years he had spent the 
wfiole of this as well as the ordinary revenue of the States, i.e., he had been spend- 
mg at the rate of 19 lakhs a year when the annual revenue of the State was only 7 
lakhs. In consequence of this a,nd other defects in his administration, he has since 
been pm under financial restraint and has been required to employ a Diwan ap- 
proved the Local Government. I quote below the restrictions imposed on the 
Raja of Raigarh when he was invested in February 1927 as I understand that al- 
though these have since been removed in March 1931, they are likely to serve as a 
model for those imposed on the young Rulers of Kawardha and Makrai who are 
gomg to be invested with powers shortly, as the Raja of Xandgaon’s_ unfortunate 
examjne will probably deter for some time to come tbe Local Government ficom 
again trying the experiment of giving a young Ruler full powers straight away. 
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1. Re^rictions imposed on tTie Chief of Raigarh in 1927. — “ The Ruling Chief 
shall appoint as his Diwan a person approved by the Governor in Council and shall 
give him his support in the administration of the States. 

2. The Ruling Chief, should he desire to do so, shall exercise the powers of the 
Court of Sessions sitting jointly with the Diwan. In the event of there being a 
difEerence of opinion between the Ruling Chief and the Diwan in any case it will be 
submitted for the orders of the Political Agent. When the Chief does not sit, the 
Diwan shall exercise alone the powers of the Court of Sessions. 

3. The Ruling Chief shall submit the budget of the State for the approval of 
the Political Agent, and shall conduct his financial administration in accordance 
with the orders passed. 

4. The Ruling Chief shall respect the settlement which has just been completed 
in his State and shall respect and abide by the provisions of the Wajib-ul-arz. 
He shall also complete the settlement operations in the zamindaris in accordance 
with the advice of the Political Agent.” 

51. Ol^e(Aions to such restrictions. — However advantageous a probationary period 
after a Chief gets his powers may be in -training him ‘to use them Wisely, it is never- 
theless resented by the Chiefs, who argue that the fiduciary control of a State by 
Government during a minority should cease when the Chief attains his majority, 
as he is then entitled to step into his full heritage without restrictions ; and it is 
not now the practice of the Government of India to enforce it in the States under 
their political control without very special reasons. In view of the long dependence 
of these States on the control of the Local Government and their relative inability 
in consequence to stand on their own legs compared with States of similar size 
elsewhere, it would probably in some cases lead to disaster to stop the practice al- 
together ; but if it is maintained, the restrictions should be the minimum calculated 
to guard against such disaster, and should only be for a limited period of years, 
say until the Chief attains the age of -25 after which they would, automatically, 
come up for revision. If a Chief is ever going to be a fit Ruler he should have 
learned to be so in that time : if however he is hopeless and it is considered impos- 
sible to give him his full powers under the sanad, in my -view the only conditions 
still imposed after the original term is up, should be that he employs an approved 
person as Diwan, to whom he must delegate such judicial and other of his powers 
as are thought necessary : but other conditions should not be maintaine'd as has 
been done in the case of the Raja of Keonjhar. This Chief was given powers subject 
to certain restrictions in January 1929, and recently.in October 1931 when he was 
26 years of age these restrictions were relaxed ; but the Raja is still subject to the 
conditions — ... 

(1) that he employs a Diwan approved by Government, 

(2) that he continues to employ the services gf the Agency Engineer and the 

Agency Forest Ofl&cer, 

(3) that he will submit a copy of his budget in advance for the approval of 

the Political Agent, 

(4) that he delegates his judicial powers (those of _ a Sessions Judge have 

been conferred oh him) to the Diwan, 

(6) that he. refers cases in which Europeans are concerned' to "the Political 

Agent, 

(6) that he refers all capital sentences to the Political Agent for confirmation, 

(7) that appeals from the orders of all criminal, civil and revenue courts 

should be to the Diwan, 

(8) that the Diwan should exercise in revenue matters the’ powers of a Col- 

lector. 

Certain of these restrictions simply amount to the ihstructions which the 
Local Government are entitled to issue under .the sanad of the State, and others are 
corollaries of (1),' but conditions (2) and (3) seem to me of doubtful necessity in 
view of the existence of {1). If after -a suitable Diwan approved by Government 
has been appointed, and in spite of his pre,sence the Chief wastes- the -financial 
resources of the’ State, then the Local Government might if necessaiy-take action 
to control his budget, buhl doubt the fairness of continuiug iSuch a 'restriction when 
the Chief has had no real opportunity of showing his unfitness to have finahcial 
responsibihty. ’ ’ _ _ _ - - - - -- — 
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of minority administrations. — Lave noted above tbe mortf 
stnMng features of tbe practice of tbe Local Grovernments in regard to tbe States, 
and commented on it where necessary. There is however another peculiar feature 
of the States of this area which is not the result of any policy on the part of the 
Local Gc^emment, but has been none the less of the jBLrst importance in bringing the 
States of both provinces to their present stage of advancement. I refer to the 
e^raordmary prevalence of minority administrations. A list of these durina 
the last 50 years is given below ® 


Bihar and Orissa States. 


Serial 

No. 



Name of State. 



Period of manage- 
ment. 

No. of years 
(management 
since 2882). 

From 

To 

1 

Athgarh . . 


• • 

, , 



1918 

to-date 

14 

2 

Athmallik 

— 

.. 

a a 

• . 

» • 

1918 

1925 

7 

Z 

Hamra . . 












. * 

a m 

• • 

* • 

1920 

to-date 

12 

4 

iBaramba. . 











« * 

• • 

a • 

• - 

► • 

1881 

1907 

35 








1922 

to-date 



Baudj^ 

^ • 

• » 

a • 

a a 

a m 

1913 

1925 

12 

6 

Bonai 












* * 

a a 


a a 

1902 

1925 

23 

7 

Daspalla 

* • 

» » 

a a 

a a 

a a 

1914 

1929 

15 

ft 

Dhenkanal 













a • 

a a 

a a 

1877 

1905 

30 








1918 

1925 


9 

Gangpiir 



a a 

• . 

a a 

1918 

1920 

4 








1930 

to-date 


10 

Hindol 















a a 

1906 

1912 

6 

11 

^alahandi 















a a 

1882 

1894 

32 








1897 

1917 


12 

Keonjliar 

- 

a «. 

• * 

a a 

a • 

1907 

1928 

21 

13 

Kbandpara 

■c « 

• « 


a a 

a • 

1922 

to-date 

10 

14 

Elbarsawan 













a • 

a a 

a. a 

1902 

1913 

11 


Mayuxblianj 



a*« 

a-a 

a • 

1881 

1890 

16 








1912 

1920 


16 

Narsingliptir 

a « 

a * 


a a 

» a 

1890 

1907 

36 








1912 

1930 


17 

j Nayagarh 



— 

a a 

.. i 

1898 

to-date 

34 

18 

Nilgiri 

•Aa 

Atv 

« • 

ai'a 

a a 

1893 

1898 

20 








1905 

1908 









1913 

1925 


19 

Pal-Labara 












a m 

• * 

a a 

a a 

1890 

1907 

30 








1912 

1925 


.20 

Patna 












a * 

*.• . * 

a ar 

a a ■ 

1871 

1895 

21 








1924 

to-date 


21 

Bairakbol 













% . 

•9a 

a a 

1906 

1916 

10 

22 

Bajapnr 



•t* 











* * 

a a 


• « 

««« 

23 

Seraikela 

mam 


a»« 

rnmm 

■w.a 

»»• 



24 

Sonpiir 


*** 

* 











ftaa 

a a 




26 

Talcher 












a-a 

ir« 

9mm 

a a 

1890 

1901 

H 

26 

Tigixia 


a a 


“ • ft 

a a 

- ara ' 

mrm 

a • 
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Central Provinces Stcetes, 


Name of State.^ 

Period of management. 

No. of years 
(management 
since 1882). 

Bastar 

■ « 

• 41 • A 

•- 

•• 

1891 to 1908 

1921 up-to-date 

28 

Ohangbhakar 

« * 

• • mm 


• • 

Not under management 

• - 

Ghiiuikliadaii . • 


• A mm 



1898 to 1915 

17 

Jashpixr • • 

• # 

mm mm 


•• 

1923 to 1928 

1931 to date. 

6 

Blanker . * 

M * 

mm mm 


- 

1889 to 1894 

1925 to date. 

12 

Kawardha 

* m 

mm mm 

• m 

•• : 

1884 to 1908 

1920 to date. 

3$ 

Khairagark 

m M 

mm mm 

m • 

• * 

1873 to 1883 

1908 to 1915 

1918 to date. 

22 

Kok 'rea 


mm mm 

• * 

m m 

1909 to 1925 

16 

Makrai. . 


• m » • 

* • 

m m 

1929 to date 

a 

Nandgaon 

• # 

• ^ • • 


m m 

1888 to 1891 

1897 to 1927. 

33 

Raigarh • , 

• M 

• » • • 



1885 to 1894 

1917 to 1927. 

19 

Bakti . . 


• • • * 

•• 


1875 to 1891 

1914 to 1915. 

10 

Sarangarh 

■ * 

»»• • • 



1878 to 1889 

1890 to 1909, 

20 

Snrguja 

• • 

• • ■ • 

•• 


Not under management 

« 

Udaipur 


. . , , 

• • 

• • 

1900 to 1912 

1925 to date. 

19 


iV jS, — ^In the case of Changbhakar a period of 4 years when it was administered ^by a cousin has been 
excluded from consideration, in the case of Korea a period of 2 years when it was in charge of a Zamindar of 
the State, and in the case of Makrai a period of 7 years when it was under a Council of Regency, as these 
can scarcely be said to have been periods of Government management. 

It is impossible to determine wbether the abnormally short lives enjoyed in the past 
by the Orissa and Central Provinces Chiefs were due to the climate or to the debauch*^ 
ed habits that used to prevail amongst them. I incline to the latter view, as 
these States are not unhealthy, and if so, the Bajkumar College at Ba'^ra 
separating the young future Chiefs from the zenana influence during the most criti- 
cal years of their lives will undoubtedly do much to improve matters. Study of 
the figures will show that the average duration of minorities for all the States 
during the last 50 years has been 16 years or roughly one-third, a state of matters 
which I should think without paral el elsewhere in India. Ten States (Baramba 
Dhenkanal, Kalahandi, Narsinghpur, Nayagarh, Pal Lahara, Bastar, Kawardha, 
Nandgaon, Sarangarh) have been under minority administration for more than 
half that time. Only six States have never been under minority adnoir^tration at 
all. Their names are worth noting, Banpur, Seraikela, Sonpur, Tigiria, Chang’ 
hhakar and Surguja, because with the exception of Surguja wMch has recently 
had good buildings erected at its capital, these States have the distinction of having 
the worst public buildings and roads of all the States, especially away from their 
headquarters towns. Takher, which has not been under a^inistration_since_1901, 
is tbeir sole rival in bad pre-eminence. During minorities the administration is 
conducted by nominees of the Bocal Government, generally members of the PrO’ 
vincial service in tlie case of the larger States, and members of the subordinate^ or 
clerical service or pleaders in the case of the smaller States, although, on occasion 
in the larger States like Mayurbhanj or Bastar an I.C.S. officer has held charge. 
These officers inevitably model their administration on that of the British districts 
jaciMFp ' ® 
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iiliey have been accustomed to and have played a great part in bringing the States 
up to their present pitch of development. 

53 . Influmae of Rajhumar College, Rai'pur. — ^Another most important factor 
in the advancement of these States has been the Eajkumar College at Raipur. It 
has had a tremendous influence on the Chiefs of those parts, transforming what at 
the start is rather poor material into well-mannered and well-intentioned young’ 
men. In my opinion the products of the Raipur College, despite the less promis- 
ing raw material, will compare very well -with the products of any other Chief’s' 
College in India. The difference between the Chiefs or sons of Chiefs who had 
been educated there and those who had been brought up in the R<^yenshaw College, 
-Cuttack, or in Calcutta was marked, and for that reason in the comparative state- 
ment at Appendix IV, I have entered the place where each Chief was educated, 
as it has importance as indicating the type of person the Chief is likely to be. 

54 . Begar. — It ■will be noticed from column 25 of the comparative statement at 
Appendix IV that “ Begar ” or so-called “ forced labour ” exists in nearly all the 
States. This is a feature of Indian life which the British Government has tried 
hard to eradicate in British India, and its prevalence in these States which have 
been so much under the control of the Local Government may be matter of surprise. 
But in my opinion this is an inevitable stage of development in backward and 
thinly populated areas, and will only be abolished ■with the passage of time. The 
only States where it appears really to have been abolished are Mayxirbhanj, Serai- 
"kela, Kharsawan and Kalahandi though several other States claim to have done 
this also. What happens in fact, e.g., in Talcher, is that the Ruler commutes all 
“ Begar ” in return for a 4 or a 5 annas enhancement in rent, then finds that either 
be cannot meet or is unwilling to face the cost of doing the work by ordinary 
paid labour, and so the “ Begar ”, or at least a part of it goes on as before. The 
danger of this sort of swindle is very real, and I do not believe that the abohtion of 
Begar ’ is practicable except in a State like Mayurbhanj which is about as up-to- 
date as any part of British India in its administrative methods, or in a small State 
like Seraikela situated near the big industrial settlement of Jamshedpur, which would 
lose all its cultivators i£ it oppressed them seriously by “ Begar ”. My view there- 
fore is that it is far better to try to regulate “ Begar ”, as has in fact been done 
by the Political Agents or the Local Governments than to attempt in present cir- 
cumstances to eradicate it, when this attempt is foredoomed to failure. If the 
“ Begar ” is confined to repairing village roads and schools (which incidentally oie 
for the benefit of the villagers themselves), to attending responsible State Officers 
on duty, and to reasonable demands on the part of the Ruler as regards shikar and 
palace duties, there is not much harm in it, whereas the abolition of “ Begar ” if 
really carried into effect would tend to the abandonment of all village roads and 
schools and be to the detriment of the people themselves. In States like Bastar 
also, the labourer although not paid a full day’s wage is paid something, and the 
hardship is reduced accordingly. It is when “ Begar ” is extended to constructing 
and repairing trunk roads, building palaces and public buildings, and attending on 
very subordinate and irresponsible State Officers, and when the demands for shikar 
or other purposes by the Ruler are excessive, that it becomes burdensome. 

55 . Concluswns re Onssct States. — ^I have discussed above at considerable 
length the s-pecial features that distinguish both the Bihar and Orissa and the 
Central Provinces States and it is desirable to bring my remarks to the focus on the 
main point, which is whether or not these States at the present time are really back- 
ward as compared to the generality of other States in India of similar size, as, if 
not, the justification for mamtaming closer control over them than over similar 
States elsewhere vanishes. The most noticeable feature in the States of Bdiar and 
Orissa IS their very close resemblance to the neighbouring British districts In 
evep- branch of admimstration they have followed in whole or part the British 
model, and where necessary have adopted British legislation. In all sorts of small 
ways also this dependence shows itself, e.g., the Guest Houses in the States are 
generally termed Inspection Bungalows : in Pal-Lahara I noticed a police constable 
wearing a buckle inscribed with the^ legend “ Raj Pal-Lahara, Zila Cuttack ” : 
in the ge^ral review of administration of the States prepared by the Political- 
Agent s Office, the figures of the number of days spent on tour by the Rulers are- 
given, just as if they were Government officials : after visiting a State the Political 
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Agent sends Iiis inspection notes to the Euler for information : the separate 
branch of the office that deals with the States under Minority Administration 
is called the Court of Wards Branch, and so on. In view however of the various 
factors discussed above, which may be summarised as : — 

{a) the very comprehensive control over the States exercised by the Political 
Agent, 

(6) the existence of Agency Officers supervising departmental work in the 
States, 

(c) the proportion of direct British administration experienced during 
Minorities, 

{d) the training most of the subordinate State officials receive in Provincial 
institutions such as Police Schools and Forestry Schools, 

(e) the borrowing of many of the senior officials from British service, 

(/) the complete lack of any pre-existing system of administration worthy 
of the name, 

this imitation is in no way surprising and the net result has been the approximation 
of administrative standards in these States to those of British districts. The degree 
of approximation of course varies from State to State, but in several it is little if 
anything short, and in my opinion the general average level of administration com- 
pares on the whole very favourably with that prevailing in many of the States in 
Rajputana, Punjab and Central India whose Eulers have no restrictions on their 
jurisdiction, while in some States it is considerably better. There is nothing indi- 
genous about their present development however. It has been implanted from out- 
side and in some of the States is far from deep-rooted. So complete removal of 
control over their internal aJSairs would probably in the smaller foad more primitive 
States entail a relapse into the relative barbarism from which people were lately 
rescued. Having regard to the physical conditions of these States, their general 
inaccessibility, and to the rude and barbarous nature of many of their inhabitants 
and liability to armed risings, i dcrbti whether without the close and paternal 
control exercised in the past by the Tccsl Government, they could have been 
brought to their present degree of advancement. 

56. Conclusions re Central Provinces States. — ^Most of what has been 
said above applies with but slight change to the States of the Central Provinces. 
Although in the time of the Mahrattas the Central Provinces States were in a 
position of greater subordination than the Orissa States owing to their greater 
proximity to Nagpur, there is no doubt that the practice of the Central 
Provinces Government based on the ikrarnamas of 1866 and the sanads of 
1905 has been to give the States under them a somewhat greater freedom 
from control than has been the case with the Bihar and Orissa Government. 
The Political Agent does not exercise residuary jurisdiction in any State, 
although he has to confirm sentences of over 7 years from most of them. This 
means in practice that the Political Agent for the Central Provinces States 
has far less case work than the Political Agent for the Orissa States. Except 
for the Agency Inspector of Schools there are no Agency officials, so this factor 
also has been of less importance than in Orissa. As regards the prevalence 
of minority administrations {vide the list in paragraph 52) and the employ- 
ment of officers from British service the position is much the same as in the 
Orissa States. The factors making for uniformity with British district adminis- 
tration although very powerful, have nevertheless not been quite so strong as in 
the Orissa States, and I think have undoubtedly had a less effect, so that the re- 
semblance of a Central Provinces States to a British district is not always so marked. 
The resemblance is strongest in the States that have been longest under manage- 
ment like Nandgaon, and least in States like Surguja, which have never been under 
management at all. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

Changes desibable in present Sanads. 

57. Relaxation of restfictions now desirable. — ^In tlie previous Chapter the 
existing restrictions imposed on the States of Pihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces have been set forth in full, and the question now to be considered is how 
far these are nee essary, having regard to the circumstances of the present day or 
to what extent they require modification. There is no doubt to my miiid that 
the indefinite discretion exerci^ble by the Local Government over the judicial 
powers of the States in the case of the Orissa and Chota Nagpur ^ groups of Stetes, 
however necessary it may once have been, is now an anachronism, as also is the 
control exercised over the appointments of judicial officers in the latter group. 
States should have some independent powers in this respect, however narrowly 
they may be defined. The obligation laid on the States of the same two groups 
moreover to consult the Political Agent in all important matters of adnunistra- 
tion, many of which are specified, seems to me unjustifiably comprehensive m the 
case of any entity that has a claim to be regarded as a State, as in theory if not 
always in practice, any initiative on the part of the State is thereby almost pre- 
cluded. States will never grow up to be in a position to manage their own afifairs 
if permanently subjected to such close discretionary tutelage, and the whole 
tendency of the present day, which will be emphasised now that the possibility 
of an all-India federation is looming near, is to make each State so far as possible 
a self-contained responsible unit. The States have profited enormously by the 
long years of close supervision exercised by the Political authorities, and it is 
inevitable that some should feel that they had finished with their Public School 
education, as it were, and were ready to step into the freer atmosphere of a Uniyer-’ 
sity. Those States, which, whether thanks to the possession of a better successian 
of Rulers than others, or to having been longer under management, or to being 
better situated %s regards communications, have advanced more rapidly than 
others, particularly during the last 25 years, feel the restraints on their powers 
very galling, especially now that they h^-ve greater intercourse with their fellows 
from other parts of Indiat 

58. Present-day checks on Certain automatic checks to misrule 

now operate which did not exist when the Sanads were framed, c.g ., — 

(1) the greater literacy and political awareness of the people, 

(2) the existence of an active vernacular Press in places like Cuttack and 

Nagpur which takes a keen interest in the affairs of the States, 

(3) the growth of the feeling of solidarity in India and gradual disappear-* 

ance of the old parochialism, 

(4) the loss of isolation due to the immensely improved communications, 

(6) the greater intercourse of the Rulers with the outside world. 

and there is consequently no longer the same need for the control of the Political 
Agent as of old, when he was the sole brake on the arbitrary and often vicious ten 
dencies of a Ruler, isolated from all criticism in his own jungle fastness. Having 
regard to these checks, and to the vastly improved adpainiatrations in most of the 
Btates, I have no doubt that the time has now come when the measure of control 
exercised over these States by Government should be considerably reduced. 

69. Nature of the modifications required. — ^For these reasons I would suggest 
that Government ought to aim at imposing the fewest possible conditions in the 
revised Sanads consistent with the present degree of advancement of the State, 
and that these should be of as general a nature as possible, the particular appli- 
cation, if it is thought necessary to specify this, b^ag e^lained in a covering 
letter sent with the Sanad, and not incorporated in the body of the Sanad as 
in the present clause VIII of the Orissa group Sanads. The fact that as a result of 
the discussions between the Chamber of Princes and the Government of India a 
body of accepted political practice is slowly coming into being, which will modify 
or supersede any contrary procedure laid down in Sanads, makes it all the more 
desirable that the text of the Sanads should be confined as far as possible to the 
enunciation of general principles. 

_ 60. Alterations in Sanads as regards tributes. — In paragraphs 34 and 36, the 
various conditiosas laid down in the existing Sanads have been summarised, and I 
propose below to discuss each in turn with a view to seeing whether its reten- 
tion is desirable in its present or in a modified form. 
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1. Paymmt of Tribute . — Of the conditions common to all the Sanads, the 
first and one of the most important, is pa 3 rment of a tribute either variable or 
fi^ed. Four States, viz., Seraikela and Kharsawan in Bihar and Orissa, and 
Ranker and Makrai in the Central Brovlnces pay no tribute ; seventeen States, 
all situated in Orissa, constituting the group formerly known as the Orissa Mahals 
pay a fixed tribute ; and the remaining twenty States consisting of the Sambalpur, 
Nagpur and Chota Nagpur groups of States pay tribute liable to periodic revision. 
The tributes are all low, vide the tables below, except those of the 4 States 
Chhuikhadan, Rhairagaih, Kawardha and Nandgaon. 


States with fixed tributes. 


State, 

Revenue 

6 years’ 
average. 

Tribute. 

Tribute as 
percentage 
of revenue. 







Rs. 

Rs. 


Athgarh 






1,63,196 

2,800 

1‘7 

Athmallik 






1,91,785 

480 

‘25 

Baramha 






1,04,442 

1,398 

1-3 

Baud 






2,99,768 

800 

•26 

i)aspalla 

« 





1,49,834 

661 

•44 

Dhenkaual 

• « 





6,10,416 

6,099 

1 

Bindol 

m • 





1,19,096 

551 

•46 

Bleonjhar 


• m 




9,23,605 

1,710 

•18 

Khandpara 


4 4 




1,55,893 

4,212 

2-7 

Mayurbhanj 


« * 




28,00,906 

1,068 

•038 

Narsmghpur 


« • 




1,16,530 

1,456 

1*2 

Nayagarh 






3,83,762 

6,525 

1-4 

Nilgiri 






1,95,727 

3,900 

2 

Pal Lahara 





4 4 

85,754 

267* 

•31 

Ranpur 

• •% 

4 « 



m 4 

73,988 

1,401 

1-2 

Talcher 

4 4 

% 4 



• ■ 

2,74,009 

1,040 

•38 

Tigiria 


4 4 


• • 


34,267 

882 

2-6 


♦ Tlirough Keonjhar. 


States with variable tributes. 


State. 

Revenue 

6 years* 
average. 

Tribute. 

Tribute as 
percentage 
of revenue. 






Rs. 

Rs. 




'Surguja 



6,76,517 

3,500 

•6 



Korea 

, , 


2,94,416 

750 

‘25 



Gangpur 

. , 


6,41,118 

10,000 

1-5 

Chota Kagpur groups 

Jashpur 

• 


3,55,863 

2,000t 

•56 



Changbhakhar 



24, bod 

150 

•6 



Udaipur 



2,16,419 

1,200 

*65 



Bonai * . 


•• 

2,32,841 

2,700 

1-1 



^Sakti 



1,22,580 

1,600 

1*2 



Sarangarh 

* * 

, , 

2,96,946 1 

4,600 1 

1-6 



Raigarh 



6,29,663 

5,500 

•87 

Sambalpur group 

. J 

Bamra 


, , 

6,98,053 

7,600 

1-25 

- 


Patna 



8,68,329 

13,000 

1*5 



Rairakhol 


• * 

87,390 

. - 2,000 

2-3 



^Sonpur 

* 4 

•• 

3,68,019 

12,000 

3-3 



"Bastar 



8,56,655 

18,000 

2-1 



Kalashandi 

4 * 

* , 

6,46,322 

16,000 

2-5 



Chhuikhadan . . 

4 4 

* , 

1,16,445 

12,000 

10-3 

Kagpur gronp 

4 4 • 

Khairagarh 


. . 

5,93,761 

80,000 

13-4 



Kawar^a 



3,23,653 

30,000 

0-26 



Nandgaon 



6,95,350 

80,000 

11-5 


t Through. Surguja, 


The whole question whether tributes are to continue at all is now under investiga*- 
tion by the Indian States Inquiry Committee and it is minecessary therefore to 
discuss them in great detail as they will presumably be revised by the Government 
MC164FD ® 
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of India on the basis of that Committee’s report. It will nevertheless he desirable 
to state here the changes I had intended proposing in regard to the tributes of these 
States quite independently of the Committee’s investigation of the general question. 
These were : — 

(1) to make all tributes fixed, and 

(2) to reduce the amount of tribute paid by the 4 States of Chhuikhadan, 

Khairagarh, Kawardha and Nandgaon to about 5% of their present 
revenue, 

(3) to allow Pal Lahara and Jashpur to pay their tributes direct instead 

of through the States of Keen j bar and Surguja respectively, as at 
present. 

As regards the finst proposal, the loss of revenue to Government from fiiHng 
the tributes wiU be inconsiderable, as at each revision a growing tendency to reduce 
the percentage, if not the total amount, of the revenue paid in tribute has revealed 
itself. The less like revenue assessments moreover and the more personal the tri- 
butes are made the better, as apart from any pecuniary issues involved, the liability 
of the tributes to enhancement is felt by the Chiefs concerned to be a derogation 
from their dignity. As regards the second proposal four States pay higher tributes 
than the others as they were creations of the Mahratta Government at Nagpur, and 
unhke other States, were treated and assessed by them as if they had been zamin- 
daris at about one- third of their gross revenue. Sir Eichard Temple’s classification 
(given effect to in 1866) of them as States after they came under British suzerainty 
on the lapse of the Nagpur Eaj improved their status but did not result in any 
change being made in the method of calculating their tribute, which was based on 
that of the Mahrattas. These States therefore when they first came under British 
suzerainty paid tribute at a higher rate than other States, and despite subsequent 
revisions downwards in the rate at which it was levied, they still continue to pay a 
substantially higher proportionate amqimt than other States. It is probably true 
that in the light of our present knowledge these States should perhaps not have been 
classed as States, but as zamindaris. The mistake however, if it was one, is now 
about 70 years old and cannot be rectified. It is only fair therefore that the decision 
that they were States should be implemented in full by altogether abandoning the 
original zamindari basis for calculating them tributes, and reducing them to some- 
thing nearer the normal level. If this were done, the tributes might be fixed perma- 
nently at : — 

Es. 30,000 for Nandgaon, 

Es. 25,000 for Khairagarh, 

Es. 16,000 for Kawardha, 

Es. 5,000 for Chhuikhadan, 

■i.e., at approximately 5% of their present revenues. 

As regards the third proposal, the relations of the States of Pal Lahara and 
Jashpur are now direct with the British Government, and not indirect through the 
other States. It would seem therefore a historical anachronism that the tributes 
should still continue to be paid indirectly, and the present revision of the Sanads 
would be a suitable opportunity for rectifying this. 

61. Impartial administration of justice . — The second condition common to 
all the Sanads is to administer justice fairly and impartially to all and to suppress 
crime. 

61 -cf. Maintenawie of people’s rights . — The third is to maintain the rights of the 
people and to prevent oppression. ® 

These are both general hortations, and there is no objection to their retention 
in the new Sanad. 

r of serious crirmnal oases for confirmation or trial as the case may 

be. Ihe fourth conditiop is to refer cri min al cases of over a certain magnitude to the 
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Political Agent or Local Government for confirmation or trial. The exact degree 
of powers enjoyed by each State is specified in the statement below ; — 


Serial 

No. 

Name of State. 

Nature of powers or limitations. 

Actual powers now exer- 
cised. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 




(SaliUe States.) 



1 

Kalahandi 

Under the terms of his Sanad the Chief 
exercises full powers in all matters 
whether civil, criminal or revenue, sub- 
ject to the proviso that capital senten- 
ces require the confirmation of the Lo- 
cal Government and that the Chief has 
to follow such advice and instructions 
as are given to him by the Local Gov- 
ernment. 

At present the Chief exer- 
cises full powers subject 
to the proviso that capi- 
tal sentences require the 
confirmation of the Local 
Government and to the 
restrictions contained in 
clause VII of his Sanad. 

2 

Mayurbhanj . . < • 

Under the terms of his Sanad the Chief 
has to conform in all matters con- 
cerning the preservation of law and 
order and the administration of jus- 
tice generally with the instructions 
issued from time to time by the Local 
Government. He has also to consult the 
Political Agent on all important mat- 
ters of administration and conform to 
his advice. 

It has recently been decid- 
ed to treat the specific res- 
trictions on internal ad- 
ministration in the Mayur- 
bhanj Sanad as having 
been cancelled, but the 
general clauses requiring 
good rule, etc., remain m 
force. The power of the 
Ruler to pass capital sen- 
tences on State subjects 
is subject to the right of 
the latter of petitioning 
the Supreme Govern- 

ment, and the general 
discretion of the Govern- 
ment to claim to try 
British subjects for ofien- 
ces committed in Indian 
States is not affected by 
this concession. 1 

3 

Patna 

As for Kalahandi 

As for Kalahandi, (The 
Chief is at present a 
minor.) 

4 

Sonpur . . * . 

As for Kalahandi 

As for Kalahandi. 


(Non-salute States.) 



5 

Athgarh 

Under the terms of his Sanad the Chief 
has to conform in all matters concern- 
ing the preservation of law and order 
and the administration of justice gene- 
rally with the instructions issued from 
time to time by the Local Gk)vernment. 
He has also to consult the Political 
Agent on all important matters of ad- 
ministration and conform to his ad- 
vice. 

The present Chief may pass 
sentences in cases within 
his jurisdiction not ex- 
ceeding two years’ im- 
prisonment, Rs. 1,000 

fine and 30 stripes. His 
powers are limited by 
caluses III and VIII of 
his Sanad. (The Chief is 
at present a minor.) 

6 

Athmallik 

As for Athgarh 

As for Athgarh, 

*7 

Bamra 

As for Kalahandi 

As for Kalahandi. (The 
Chief is at present a 
minor.) 

8 

9 

Baramba 

Baud 

^ As for Athgarh 

As for Athgarh. (The 

Chief of Baramba State is 
at present a minor.) 

10 

Bonai 

A ^ for Athgarh 

The present Chief may 
pass sentences within his 
jurisdiction not exceed- 
ing imprisonment for 

five years and Rs. 200 
fine, subject to the 
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Serial 

No. 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 

16 


Name of State. 

Nature of powers or limitations. 

Actual powers now exer- 
cised. 

BIHAB AND ORISSA— 
contd, 

{Non-salute JSiates) — cont(L 

• 

proviso that sentences 
exceeding two years’ 

imprisonment or Rs. 

50 fine shall be referred 
for confirmation by the 
Political Agent and 

Commissioner. These 

powers have been dele- 
gated by the Chief to his 
Diwan. His powers are 
limited by clauses III 
and VIII of his Sanad. 

v • • • 

As for Athgark 

The present Chief is exer- 
cising the powers of a 
District Ma^strate. His 
powers are limited by 
clauses III and VIDE 
of his Sanad. 

Dheiakaiial 

As f or Athgarh 

The present Chief is exer- 
cising the powers of a 
Sessions Judge. He has 
been allowed to delegate 
these powers to his Di- 
wan. Capital sentences 
are subject to confir- 
mation by the Political 
Agent and Commission- 
er. His powers are 

limited by clauses III and 
Vin of his Sanad. 

Gangpur , . . • 

AsforAthgarh 

! 

The present Chief is a 
minor, and the Super- 
intendent is exercising 
the powers of a Sessions 
Judge and District Ma- 
gistrate and powers un- 
der section 30 of the 
Criminal Procedure 

Code, subject to confir- 
mation of sentences of 
transportation for life by 
the Assistant Political 
Agent and of death 

sentences by the Politi- 
cal Agent and Commis- 
sioner. 

Hindoi 

As for Athgark 

The present Chief is exer- 
cising the powers of a 
Sessions Judge and po- 
wers of a District Ma- 
gistrate under section 30 
of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, and has been 
allowed to delegate these 
powers to h£ Diwan. 
Capital sentences are 
subject to confirmation 
by the Political Agent 
and Commissioner. 

His powers are limited 
by clauses III and VIII of 
his Sanad. 

Keonjhar 

As for Athgarh 

As for Dhenkanal. 

Khandpara - . 

As for Athgarh 

As for Athgarh. (The 

Chief is at present a 
minor.) 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of State. 

Nattire of powers or limitations. 

Actual powers now exer- 
cised. 


BIHAK AND ORISSA— 
coneld. 



(- 

J^on-saluie States) — conoid. 



17 

Kharsawan 

As f or Atligarh ... •• 

The Chief is exercising the 
powers of a District Ma- 
gistrate as defined in 
schedule HI of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code 
and also powers under 
section 30 of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code. 

His powers are limited 
by clauses II and' VII 
of his.Sanad.- 

18 

Narsinghpur . . . . 



19 

20 

Nayagarh 

Nilgiri . . • • ^ 

>- Ae for Athgarlx • • • • 

As for Athgarh. [The ^ 

Chiefs of Narsinghpur 

and Nayagarh are at 
present minors.) 

21 

Pal-Lahara . . 

As for Athgarh 

As for Daspalla. 

22 

Bairakhol 

As for Kalahandi . • •.» 

As for Kalahandi. 

23 

Ranpnr • « 

As for Athgarh « « .v. • • 

As for Athgarh. 

24 

Seraikela . . * • 

As for Athgarh *• •• 

As for Kharsawan. (Tbs 
Chief has been permit- 
ted to delegate these 
powers to his grandson 
and heir, Jubraj Aditya 
Pratap Singh Deo.) 

25 

26 

Taloher . . • • 

j 

Tigiria • • • 

As for Athgarh • . 

As for Athgarh . . . • • ^ 

The present Chief is exer- 
cising the powers ofr a 
Sessions Judge, Capital 
sentences are subject 

to confirmation by the 
Political Agent and 

Commission^i. His pow- 
ers are limited by 

clauses HI and VIII of 
his Sanad. 

As for, Athgarh- (The 

Chief has been, allowed 
to delegate his powers to 
the heir-apparent, Ku-^ 
m,ar Sudarsan Bad 

Singh.) 


CENTRAL PROVIN- 
CES. 



1 

Baatar • ^ 

The Chief isbottnd by his Fealty Bond 
to submit sentences of death for 
coxxfirmationt by the Local Gov- 
ernment an4 of imprisonment 

exceeding seven , years and aJl 
^ sentences of transportation for 

confirmation by^ the Political 

Agent, 


2 

Ohangbliakar 

The jurisdiction of the Chief is resi^ 
tricted to inflicting sentences of 
imprisonment up to seven, years^ 
Sentences of imprisonment exceed- 
ing this period and all sentences cxf 
trapspoirtatipn are to b^ referred for 
confirmation by the ^Bolitical Agent 
’ and death sentences for confirmation 
by the Local Government. 



OKhLuiikKadan • * 

AS for Bastar. 

I 


MC154FD. 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of 

State. 


Nature of powers or limitations. 

Actual 

powers now exer- 
cised. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 





— — -Ct 






4 

Jashpur 

• • 

. . 

As for Changbhakar. 



5 

Ranker 

• • 

• . 

As for Bastar. 



6 

Kawardha 

• • 


As for Bastar. 



7 

Klbairagarh 



As for Bastar. 



8 

Korea 

•• 

• • 

As for Changbliakar. 



9 

Makrai 



The Chief is bound by his Fealty Bond 
to submit sentences of death for con- 
firmation by the Local Government 
and of imprisonment exceeding seven 
years and aE sentences of transporta- 
tion for confirmation by the Political 
Agent. 



10 

Nandgaon 

•• 

• • 

As for Bastar. 



11 

Raigarh. 

• • 

* • 

The Chief is bound by his Sanad to 
submit sentences of death only for 
confirmation by the Local Govern- 
ment. 



12 

Sakti 



As for Bastar. 



13 

Sarangarh 

• • 


As for Raigarh. 



14 

15 

Surguja 

Udaipur 

1 



^ As for Changbhakar. 




{N,B , — ^Ali the above Chiefs exercise full civil and revenue ^powers m their territories, subject to the 
control of the Local Government.) 


^ 63. Caparison with restrictions on the criminal powers of other iStoies.— Com- 
parison with, the criminal powers exercised by the States in other parts of India 
shows that the limitations on the judicial powers of the States both of Bihar and 
Orissa and the Central Provinces are distinctly greater than those on any other 
States in India which approach them in size and importance. The Government of 
India as paramount power over the whole of India and responsible for its foreign 
relations have always claimed jurisidiction over Europeans (whether British srd)- 
jeots or not), Americans, Indian British subjects and all servants of the King, 
although they may at their discretion permit a State to exercise jurisdiction in a 
particular case. Subject to this general limitation, which is asserted in virtue of 
paramountcy whether expressed, or une^ressed in the agreements with the States, 
there are no restrictions at all on the jurisdictional powers of most of the larger 
Indian States ; while in the case of the smaller States the only restriction ordinanly 
in force is to require that the convicted accused is given the right to petition for 
mercy in the case of sentences of death as in Shahpura, or in the case of sentences of 
death, transportation or imprisonment for Hfe, as in most of the Bundelkhand 
States, or at most to require confirmation of such sentences, as in Benares, Sirmur, 
and Kushalgarh, the reimposition of this obligation sometimes being left contingent 
on the Viceroy’s discretion, as in several of the Punjab States ; and it is only in the 
case of petty estates or jagirs that any restrictions resemblmg those in the Orissa 
and Central Provinces States are in force at all. 

64. Question what limitations are consistent with practically full powers ”, and, 
Perhaps the niain objectiwa of these States in agitating for a removal 
or relaxation of the restrictions on their jurisdictional powers is to render them- 
■selves eligible for membership of the Chamber of Princes. So it is important to 
ascertam as precisely as possible what limitations are regarded as irifriTi mT.^ the 
criterion of “practically fuh internal powers”, which governs their entry 
pafag:^ph 85 post^'and what not. It is apparent from a study of the files on 
the subject that the obligation to submit a petition for mercy to the Political 
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autiiorities in tiie case of serious sentences like deatk, transportation, or imprison- 
ment for life is not considered to infringe this criterion, while the obligation to 
submit a sentence for confirmation is held to do so. It may be inferred also 
that the contingent discretionary power retained by the Viceroy in the case 
of some* of the Punjab States to reimpose the obligation of referring death sen- 
tences for confirmation to the Agent to the Governor General does not amount 
to an infringement of the criterion, as otherwise the Euler of a petty 9-gun State like 
Loharu which is subject to this Lmitation, and has very inadequate claims on the 
ground of size and importance would not have been admitted to the Chamber. 
The maximum degree of limitation on the jurisdictional powers of a State consistent 
with the enjoyment of “ practically full internal powers ” may therefore be held to 
be to require that every person sentenced to death, transportation or imprisonment 
for life, will have the right to submit a petition for mercy to the PoHtical authority 
concerned, with the proviso that the obligation of referring death sentences for 
confirmation may be re-imposed at any time at the discretion of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. Any restriction beyond this and any general liability to accept adv-ce, 
ij)so facto renders a Euler ineligible for membership of the Chamber. In deciding 
what jurisdictional powers each State is fitted to exercise, this very important 
dividing line has to be clearly borne in mind. I have dealt wdth this matter also 
on the assumption that in the interests of simplification it is desirable to have as few 
difierent categories of judicial powers, and therefore of Sanads, as possible, for it is 
mainly in this respect that any diueientiation in the Sanads of the various States 
appears necessary. 

65. Criterion for determining whai resources and administrative machinery would 
justify relaxation of restrictions. — The exact wording of the instruction given to me 
in this connection by the Government of India is to ascertain “ which of the States 
in Bihar and Orissa and in the Central Provinces have adequate resources and ad- 
ministrative machinery to justify a partial or a complete relaxation of the existing 
restrictions upon their judicial or administrative powers ”. This implies that the 
decision is to be based on the more stable factors such as financial resources, quality 
of officers, and general level of administration, and not on the more evanescent fac- 
tors such as the personal quahties of the Euler for the time being. It was also 
stated in the correspondence with the Government of Bihar and Orissa that it was 
not primarily from the point of view of rendering Eulers eligible for membership of 
the Chamber that the removal of restrictions upon their internal powers need be 
considered. This I take to mean that so far as possible the two questions of fitness 
for full powers and suitability for membership of the Chamber were to be considered 
independently. 

Other things being equal, a more highly paid officer is likely to be a better offi- 
cial than a lower paid one. Hence the quality of the officers of a State is very 
largely dependant on the rates of pay which they draw, and so this factor also 
becomes a question of money. Hence undoubtedly the most important single 
factor in estimating the probable quality of a State’s administration is the amoxmt of 
its financial resources. Precision in such a matter is impossible, but as a result of 
experience of many States, I am definitely of opinion that, given an average Euler, 
a State cannot be run efficiently on less than about 6 lakhs income, or passibly on 
less than about 3 lakhs ; for the proportion of the State revenues ordinarily expend- 
ed by the Euler and his family increases the smaller the State is, and less is therefore 
available for public purposes. I do not mean that all the States with incomes 
less than this are necessarily badly governed, but that below this rough limit every- 
thing depends on the personal qualities of the Euler to a degree transcending that 
in a large State, and that unless the State possesses an exceptional Euler, it is 
almost certain the administration will be inferior, as the State cannot pay high 
enough salaries to command the services of really good officers. The comparative 
statement of the States at Appendix IV particularly columns 20 to 24 showing the 
rates of pay, will repay careful study in this connection, and also the briefer state- 
ment at Appendix VI. My enquiry in these States fully bears out the approximate 
fairness of this rough division. The States with over 6 lakhst income on an average 

*** These got their Sanads m 1922 and 1923 after the constitution of the Chamber of Princes. 

t Sonpur is a border line ease. Its apparent revenue is under 4 lakhs, but owing to the existence of trust 
funds and the fact that the Ruler gets a large part of his income from private trade, it perhaps ought to be 
placed in the above 5 lakhs category. On the other hand, although the Maharaja is one of the 4 Bihar <& Oriss^L 
Biulers with a salute, his State ^d not seem to me to be one of the best fi^iramstered. 
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are definitely on a liiglier plane as regards administration tlian those "witli over 3 
lakhs, and these again than those under that margin. If this matter were bemg 
decided solely with reference to British Indian standards of judicial administrati^ 

I should have been inclined to suggest confining the relaxation of restriction to the 
upper category of States with incomes of 5 lakhs and oyer, but this would m my 
opimon be unfair to the Bihar and Orissa and Central Provinces States in comparison^ 
with the States in other parts of India, as I am satisfied that the States with between 
3 Ifllrbs and 6 lakhs of revenue in Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces possess 
generally quite as good judicial administrations as the States of similar size else- 
where, all of which (except for special reasons in one or two cases, e.g . , Jhabua) possess 
practically full powers of internal administration- A revenue criterion alone would 
he dangerous however, as States just below any dividing line that was drawn would 
he tempted to rack rent their cultivators, or use other irregular means to get ^hove 
it. As will be seen from the statement at Appendix VI, those States, viz., ^ Baud, 
Sarangarh and Korea, with revenues about the 3 lakhs limit have populations of 
about one lakh. The criterion of 3 lakhs revenue may be held therefore so far as the 
States of Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Provinces are concerned to be roughly 
equivalent to one of 1 lakh population, and if the double criterion of 1 lakh of popu- 
lation and 3 lakhs of revenue is adopted, the danger just referred to would he 
avoided. 

66. Inadvisability of maTcing criterion too rigid . — ^The decision in the case of the 
marginal States is always one of some difficulty. None of the States above the 
1 Iflkh population and 3 lakh revenue dividiug Ime have definitely bad administra- 
tions, although some are more ineffective than others. The comparative statement 
at Appendix IV may be studied in this regard. Sarangarh, which is above the crite- 
rion in population and just under th^revenue, and Korea, which is a little under the 
criterion in both respects, under their present Bulers, both of whom are very 
e:sceptional men, are perhaps the 2 best administered States in the Central Pro- 
viuces, and for. many reasons it would be desirable if they could be taken into the 
superior category of States. I wotdd suggest therefore that too rigid an application 
of the criterion is not advisable, and that to a shght extent it should be discre- 
tionary. 

67. Suggested powers for major States.^As regards the extent of powers, I 

would. suggest thftt the group of States above the line of demarcation, viz., Mayur- 
bhanj, Patna, Bastar, Kalahandi, Surguja, Keonjhar, Gangpur, Dhenkanal, Bai- 
gairh, Sonpiir, Jashpur Nandgaon, Khairagarh, Bamra, Nayagarh, Seraikela, 
Rank er, Baud, Sarangarh and Korea, which for convenience of reference I shall style 
the, majoy States, be given the minimum full powers which will render their Bulers- 
eligible for the Chamber of Princes, i.e., full powers subject to the conditions 
that— > - - - 

(1) every person sentenced to death transportation or imprisonment for 

life, shall have the right to submit a petition for mercy to the Agent 
to the Governor General, 

(2) that the obhgation of referring sentences of death for confirmation to the 
• jt, Agent to the Governor General may be re-imposed at any time, should 

such re-imposition he desirable in the opinion of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 

68 Special position of Mayurhhanj and of the Sambalpur Garhjat States . — ^As 
explained in para^aph 3, Mayurbhanj since March last year has been released from 
the specific restrictions on internal administration contained in its Sanad. If this is 
to be regarded as a final arrangement, then perh?ips the second of these two condi- 
tions wxU'have to he^omitted in the case of the Mayurbhanj Sanad as it would amoimt 
in theory to a slight qualification of the powers that State has enjoyed during the 
past year. But if the arrangement is to be regarded as an ad interim one, pending 
the general enquiry, then there would appear to be no objection to giving Mayur- 
bhanj a Sanad s imil ar to the others. Both the Political Agent and myself consider 
that it would be uny^e to oimt the second co.nditiori. altogether from the .Sanad 
given generally, as one cannot guarantee there will not be a relapse in some of the 
States f oho wing on the greater freedom given to them. Under their present Sanads 
the Sta^s, of thq Sambalpur group, unlike the others, are under obligation to refer 
death sentences only for.confirmation, and therefore, in the case of the States of Patna,. 
Kalahandi, Sonpur and Bamra it might be thought it was unncessary to make the 
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riglit to petition for mercy cover more tlian deatli sentences, or tin's would amount to 
imposing a new restriction. In the case of Kalahandi there would be no great objec- 
tion to this Hmitation of the right to petition for mercy as it is a very well run State, 
and possibly in the case of Patna* also, which ranks first amongst the Bihar and 
Orissa States and is now well administered, but in the case of Bamra* and Sonpur, 

I do not consider this would be advisable. In any case these States, if my pro- 
posals are accepted will be released not merely from the obhgation to get death 
sentences confirmed, but also from that of accepting advice when offered, and the 
extension of the right to petition for mercy to cover sentences of transportation and 
imprisonment for hfe, as well as of death, cannot therefore, be said to amount 
to the imposing of a new restriction not covered by the present sanad, although 
there may be no expKcit provision regarding such sentences. It seems desirable to 
hmit the different types of sanads to as small a number as possible, to avoid giving 
rise to inter-statal jealousies, and therefore I have not suggested treating Kala- 
handi and Patna as special cases, but if Mayurbhanj is to be made one, they might 
also be. 

69. Suggested 'powers for minor States, — As regards the remaining States, 
Udaipur, Bonai, Khandpara, Kawardha, Talcher, Nilgiri, AthmaUik, Athgarh, 
Hindol, Sakti, Ranpur, Baramba, Daspalla, Kharsawan, Narsinghpur, Rairakhol, 
Chhuikhadan,Pal-Lahara, Tigiria, Ohangbhakar and Makrai, which for convenience 
of reference I shall style the minor States, what is desirable so far as possible is to make 
them dispose of their own case work. I would therefore suggest that they be given 
full powers of internal jurisdiction subject to the conditions that sentences of death, 
transportation and imprisonment for hfe will be submitted for confirmation to the 
Agent to the Governor-General, and that they will follow such advice as is given to 
them by that officer. In the case of the States with exiguous revenues, t and adminis- 
trations to correspond, like Ranpur, Tigiria, Chang-Bhakar and Pal Lahara it 
would probably be advisable to substitute imprisonment for over 7 years for im- 
prisonment for life, but serious cases are very rare in these small States, and the 
general habihty to accept advice operates as a further safeguard. 

70. Special case of Bai/rahhol. — In every case except that of Rairakhol this would 
be a considerable enhancement of the powers at present enjoyed. Rairakhol 
however, although one of the poorest and worst administered of all the States, 
possesses the same sanad as Bamra and the other States of the Sambalpux 
Garhjat group, whereby the Ruler is only bound to submit sentences of death for 
confirmation and to follow such advice and instructions as are given to him. If 
it be considered impracticable to demote this State, the sanad issued to it plight 
differ from the others in this one respect only, that sentences of death are alone 
to be submitted for confirmation and not sentences of death, transportation and 
imprisonment for life. 

71. Personal exemptions, — One or two of the smaller Rulers, like the Rajas 
of Sakti and Talcher are very markedly above their fellows in capacity, but so long 
as the relaxing of restrictions is not to be based on personal groimds and the whole 
^efficiency of the administration centres entirely on the Rulers, the only practicable 
way of recoginising their capacity would seem to be to grant them personal relaxa- 
tions from the restrictions in the sanads. This would not however involve their 
becoming ehgible for membership of the Chamber in their own right. 

72. Extradition from and to States — Condition 5. — To render assistance in 
capturing and to deliver up criminal fugitives from British India. 

Condition 6. — To make representations to the authorities regarding cri mi nal 
'fugitives from the States. 

At present the Political Agent is entitled to demand the surrender of any alleged 
f-TiTnirifl.l from a State without letting them see the prima facie evidence on which 
he acts, whereas in the case of an alleged ofiender from a State who has taken refuge 
in British territory the State can only make representations to the Pohtical 
Agent . There is not much reciprocity or even appearance of reciprocity about this. 
If, as I am proposing, the States are divided into two categories, the practically full 
powered anrl those with restricted powers, in the case of the latter the P ohtical Agent 

* Patna and Bamra are at present under minority administration -which makes the question more diffi.- 
cult to decide. 

f An have revenues well under Rs. 100,000 • 

MCX54FI> ^ 
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stouia retain the power to decide on the question of extradition, but he should also 
send on the prima facie evidence on which he acts to the State as a matter of courtesy. 
In the case of the former, if they are to be treated as practicably full powered, the 
decision whether extradition should be granted or not, should rest with the State as 
is the ordinary practice in full powered States, just as in the corresponding case of 
extradition from British India the decision would rest with the Political Agent, 

73. Prohibition of transit duties — Condition 7. — To levy no transit dues. This 
condition must I think be retained. A glance at the map will mveal how these 
States lie across main lines of communication from one part of British India to an- 
other, e.g., across the Sambalpur-Cuttack road, the Banchi-Cuttack road and the 
Raipur-Nagpur road. Some States are moreover entirely shut in by other States 
and could be penalised heavily by their neighbours. At my meeting with the 

'Proaident of the Orissa Committee, perhaps the main point of importance raised 
was the necessity of not allowing any transit duties to be levied on these through 
routes. 

74. Customs duties — I believe this clause is regarded by some of the States as 
prohibiting them from levy ng Custonos duties. This is not justified by the wording 
except in the case of the Chota Nagpur group of the States in the Central Provinces, 
as the relevant clause in the sanads of 1905 given to them prohibits the levy of duty 
on goods passing into, or out of the State as well as through. In the old days when 
the blessings of free trade were more highly regarded than they perhaps are now, it 
was one of the Tr>fl.in objects of British policy vis-a-vis the States to induce them to 
agree not to levy customs duties, and endeavoures were every where made to achieve 
this. But subsequently this policy was more or less given up, and States like 
Alwar that had previously agreed to give up the levy of cutoms duties were 
permitted to rescind their undertaking. The people injured by a Customs duty are 
the people of the State concerned and it does not seem to me to be a British Indian 
interst to object to such a duty so long as goods in transit are not affected. In 
view of the greatly increasing importance of customs duties in the economy of British 
India, it is moreover difficult to see how the British Government can logically 
adhere to its former attitude in this regard. Their inability to levy customs duty 
is greatly disliked by the Chiefs, and I would therefore suggest that the wording 
of the clause in the Chota Nagpur group also would be confined to the prohibition 
of transit duties. 

75. General advice Clause. — Condition 8. — To obey such instructions and advice 
as may be given. 

In the case of the Orissa and Chota Nagpur groups, the relevant clause. No. 
VIII in the sanad is much more limiting in its character than the corresponding one 
in the other two groups, as not merely have the States to carry out such orders and 
advice as may be given but they have to consult the Political Officer in all im- 
portant matters and comply with his wishes, many important matters being speci- 
fied. 

There seems to me no real necessity even in the case of the smallest States of 
retaining the advice clause in the nlore restrictive form. It is sufficient for 
practical purposes if it is open to the Pohtical Officer to give authoritative advice, 
when he thinks necessary. Where an advice clause is, retained in the sanads, 
therefore, I should put it in the less restrictive form. The sanad moreover does not 
seem to me a suitable place in which to specify what matters advice may be given 
on. If necessary at all, which I incline to doubt, as specification involves limi- 
tation, this may be done in the covering letter sent with the new sanad when it is 
issued. In my opinion therefore the advice clause where retained should be of 
the form of clause VII of the Bamra sanad. 

A general advice clause of this nature is not reconcilable with the Cj-joyment 
of full or practically full powers. Hence no clause of this nature can find place in the 
sanads of those States which it is desired to promote to full powers and member- 
ship of the Chamber of Princes. Any point therefore hitherto covered by the 
advice clause and by no other, which is still considered to be necessary in the case 
of these States will have to be met by a fresh clause in the sanads. 

76. Treatment of conditions peculiar to one set of sanads. — ^As regards the con- 
ditions peculiar to one or more sets of documents, I deal with them seriatim. 

Condition 1.—, That no succession will be valid until it has been recognised 
b^ the Governor Greper^l in Council or the Lieutenant Governor on his behalf. 
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TMs is a general incident of paramountcy common to all States, and accordingly 
it does not seem to require specific mention in tfie sanad, ® 

Condition 2. Laying down tlie procedure in Botmdry disputes. This clause 
is unnecessary in States where advice is given, as it would he covered by the advice 
clause. In any case even if there were no advice clause it would presumably be 
covered by the ordmary political practice in this coimection. 

Condition 5.— Eegarding the permanent maintenance of a Vakil at the Poli- 
tical Agent s headquarters. As stated before this clause is now a dead letter and 
may be deleted. 

Condition Eegarding the liability of the States of the Sambalpur group 
^ pfiJial tribute if their Abkari arrangements are unsatisfactory and inter- 
fere with the arrangements in the adjoining British territory. A penal clause of 
this petty nature seems out of place in a document defimng the general relations of 
the States with the British Government. In the States where the general advice 
clause is retained, it will be sufiiciently covered by that clause. In others a modified 
clause regarding conducting their abkari arrangements so as not to interfere with 
those of British India or other States will have to be substituted. This also is 
one of the points to which. importance was attached by Sir Sam O’Donnell, the 
Chairman of the Orissa Committee. 


Condition 5. — Eegarding conformity with any forest regulations prescribed 
by the Chief Co mmi ssioner will be covered by the advice clause where this occurs. 
In those States however that are given practically full powers and freed from the 
advice clause, there would not seem to be any warrant for requiring compliance 
with this condition. It may therefore be dropped. 

Condition 6. — ^Eegarding the catching of elephants. There is now no occa- 
sion for Government to interfere in this matter, as elephants have altogether lost 
their former importance. In the Chota Nagpur States elephants no longer occur, 
so the grant of the right to catch them to the Chiefs as a personal concession is an 
empty one. In the Orissa States where there are still a good many elephants, the 
Political Acent nowadays never refuses an application made to him. Hence the 
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number of quite primitive aboriginal people s scabiereu iiu'ougnuuu tin : 
feature which has no parallel anywhere else in India. These aboriginals are very 
liable to sudden waves of excitement due sometimes to quasi-religious movements 
and sometimes to real or fancied economic grievances, which have led on nume- 
rous occasions to armed risings necessitating the intervention of the British 
authorities and sometimes the use of military force to subdue them. It is doubt- 
ful whether this feature of these States is adequately appreciated by any Wife who 
has not closely examined their history and I therefore give below a note on the armed 
risings which have occurred dmring the last 50 years in the case of the Bihar and 
Orissa States and in the last 16 * in the case of the Central Provinces States. 


Bihar and Orissa States. 

(1) 1879 — Bonai State. — Eising of hill tribes as a result of the Eaja’s oppres- 
sion which lasted over 2 years and was only suppressed with the help of British 
Indian Police. 

(2) '1882 — Kalahandi State. — ^Eising of Khonds over assessments and dispos- 
session by Hindu cultivators which was suppressed with the help of British Indian 
Police. 

(3) 1891 — Keortjhar State. — ^Eising of the Bhuiyas and Juangs as a result of 
the exactions of the Chief and States OjOGLcers, which was only suppressed with the 
help of troops and by the appointment of a European to manage the State. 

(4) 1893 — Nayagarh /Stote.^Eising of Khonds as a result of oppression by the 
Chief which was suppressed with the help of British Indian Military Police. 

* I poijd not obtain oxaot information for a longor period. 
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(5) 1894r—Ranpur /Siafe.— Bising of tlie Khonds owing to alleged oppression 
by the Chief and interference with their forest rights, which was suppressed with 
the help of British Indian police. 

(6) 1897—Gangj>ur State. — ^Revolt by a section of the people against their 
Buler, which was suppressed with the help of British Indian Police. 

(7) 1914 — Daspalla State. — ^Revolt of the Khonds owing to intrigues connected 
with the succession to a childless Ruler, which was only suppressed with the help 
of troops and armed police from British Inxlia. 

(8) 1917 — Mayurbhanj State. — ^Rising of the aboriginal population as result of 
panic OTer recruitment of coolies for Labour Corps in France, and also over 
various economic grievances, which was only suppressed with help of Crurlcha 
Military Police and armed police from British India. 

(9) 1925 — SeraiJcela State. — ^Rising of Mundas as result of alleged excessive 
exactions by the Ruler, which was suppressed with help of armed police from 
British India. 

(10) 1931 — Kkarsawan State — ^Rising of Santals, Kols andBhumij in Kharsa- 
wan as a result of a religious movement, which was suppressed vrith the help of 
«cmed police from British India. 

Central Provinces States^. 

(1) 1910 — Bastar State. — Rebellion of aboriginals which required a large for<?e» 
■of police and also troops from British India to suppress it. 

(2) 1918 — Surguja State. — ^Rising of aboriginals which was suppressed with 
help of armed police from British Inma. 

(3) 1922 — Jashpur State. — There was an outbreak of the aboriginals connected 
with the non-co-operative movement which necessitated the despatch of British 
Indian Military police to quell it. 

< Even although this statement is incomplete, it will serve to show clearly enough 
how much more prone to armed revolt, the uncivilised inhabitants of these States, 
■particularly the Orissa States, are than those of British India, and the neces- 
jaty of whoever is in political control of these States being given power to call on an 
armed poKce force for help on occasions of necessity. Most of the risings appear 
to have taken place as a result of real or fancied grievances connected with revenues 
assessment, or interference with alleged established rights. 

78. Special provisions for ahoriginals. — ^In States where the right of giving 
advice whenever the Political Agent thinks fit, is retained, there is no need of any- 
special provision in the sanads as regards the aboriginal population. In the case 
howejpr of the States that are emancipated from this advice clause the question is 
whether some ^ecific restriction should not be imposed, requiring the Ruler to 
consult the Political Agent before introducing any change in regard to the assess- 
ment, or grazing and forest rights of the aboriginal tribes. This would be inconsis- 
tent with the enjoyment of full powers and might therefore help to debar thoso 
States in which the restriction was imposed from membership of the Chamber of 
Princes, The State moreover, which has the largest population of aboriginals of 
all, Mayurbhanj, has already been freed from all specific limitations by the action 
t^en by the Government of India last year. In my view the interests of the abori- 
ginal tribes will perhaps be best served by making the Chiefs realise that they have 
a particular responsibility to discharge as regards their aboriginal population by the 
•addition to the clause regarding maintenance of the rights of then* people of a sub- 
clause^ma kin g the aboriginal population their special care, so that this clause would 
stand “ You shall recognise and maintain the rights of all your people and you shall 
ton no account oppress them or suSer them to^e oppressed. In particular you will 
charge yourself personally with the welfare of^original population of your State.” 
Probably even Mayurbhanj m thJi^resent position of freedom would not object to a 
iortatory clauso of tliis nature, and its existence would make it more easy 
dor .the Pohtical Agent to give informal advice to the Chief, when there was need 
lor it and to brmg home the Ruler’s personal resonsibility to birr.. I found that in 
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almost every State of Bihar and Orissa, including all the States where the aborigi- 
nals were an important factor in the population, their interests were protected by : — 

(1) the prohibition of the transfer of any land without the permission of the 

Chief, such permission only being given in the case of aboriginals when 
the transfer was from one aboriginal to another, 

(2) the grant of land to aboriginals on very low rates of rent, generally based 

on the nximber of ploughs, and in some States there was also the 
further safeguard, 

(3) the prohibition of pleaders in cases in which an aboriginal was accused 

unless the latter himself employed one. 

The prohibition of the transfer of land without the States*' permission is almost 
universal in these States whether in the case of aboriginals or other inhabitants, and 
so long as this is the case, and the Ruler takes care to see that the land of aboriginals 
is not alienated to non-aboriginals there would seem to be an efficient safeguard 
against their dispossession. It is indubitably true that the protection thus given 
to the aboriginals exists as a result of British influence, but I nowhere found any 
objection to it on the part of the Rulers, rather, on the contrary every sign of general 
acceptance, and probably Rulers would be amenable to sound advice in this regard, 
as none of them want to provoke a rising, the possibility of which they are well 
aware of from past experience. 

79. Special provisions for aboriginals not very necessary in Central Provinces 
States. — ^In the States of the Central Provinces members of the aboriginal tribes, 
except in Baster where a special simplified form of settlement for aboriginals exists, ^ 
and in Udaipur where the practice in the case of transfer of land is the same as in the ' 
case of the Bihar and Orissa States, are generally treated just like any other inhabi- 
tants and are accorded no special adnainistrative or legal protection. They do not 
however differ so markedly from the surrounding Hindu cultivating classes as the 
aboriginals of the Bihar and Orissa States do, and merge into them very easily. 
They are not exposed in the same degree to contact with more advanced people, 
as for instance in Mayurbhanj which is contiguous to BengaU^nd almost abuts 
on the great industrial centre of Jamshedpur. There has been moreover less in- 
dustrial development in the Central Provinces States and less reason therefore for 
the displacement of the indigenous aboriginal population by more advanced 
peoples. For these varying reasons in the States of the Central Provinces less 
necessity has been felt for giving the aboriginal population any special protection 
than in the Bihar and Orissa States. .. 

go. Discontinuanc^^fjevm “ Feudatory ” when referring to the Orissa States . — 
The sanads of the Ori Jl^efer to them as the Orissa Feudatory States. In the 
case of the States of the Central Provinces the use of the term “ Feudatory ” has 
been discontinued since 1928, and it survives nowhere else in Indi% except Orissa. 
The feudal theory is no longer considered correctly to represent the relations of. the 
Indian States with the paramount power, and the word “ Feudatory ” is therefore 
admittedly an anachronism as applied to the Orissa States, and may be disconti: .. 
nued. 

81. Maintenance of through communications. — ^The maintenance of through 
communications in the case of roads passing through more than one State is a ques- 
tion of great and jincreasing importance for the welfare of these States, and of the 
British Indian districts intermixed with them, but I have not found it possible to 
frame any specific clause for the sanads that would be at once useful and equitable. 

If it was laid down that a State should maintain all through communications 'n due 
repair, such a clause would be of little use without definition of the word “ due ”, 
as sometimes a through road may not be of much use to a State if it passes through 
an outlying part, and the standards of a State may vary in accordance with its 
financial resources. Ho solution therefore seems feasible other than the con- 
clusion of a convention between all the States and British districts interested where- 
by their respective liabilities are clearly defined. At the present time British pro- 
yincial revenues bear the whole cost of maintenance of that part of the Angul- 
Phulbani road which lies in Baud, and of the Ranchi-Ohakaradharpur road which 
lies in Seraikela. Those portions of the Sambalpur-Cuttack road which lie in 
'Athgarh, Dhenkanal and AthmaUik are also maintained out of provincial funds 
although these States pay a certain amount as a cash contribution. In some of the 
MC154FD I- 
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otlier States, e.g., Rairakliol, Keonjliar, Gangpur, Daspalla, Baud and Nayagarh, 
grants liave occasionally been made from provincial revenues towards roads of 
provincial importance maintained by them. I have not come across any similar 
case in the Central Provinces, presumably because the States do not interrupt 
provincial communications to the same extent as in Bihar and Orissa. 

82. The following draft form is therefore suggested as a rough model for the 
Sanads of these States in the circumstances of the present day. 

“ Whereas it appears to the British Government that the time has come when 
the existing restrictions on the judicial and administrative powers of 

the State of m chota Nagpur may be modified, the 

Governor General m Council is pleased to recognise you as a BuHng 
Chief and to permit you to govern your own territory in all matters, 
whether civil, criminal or revenue, subject to the following condi- 
1. That you shall pay regularly a fixed tribute of rupees ^per annum. 

2. That* persons sentenced to death, transportation, or imprisonment 
for life will be given every facility to submit a petition for mercy 
to the Agent to the Governor-General, and with the proviso that 
the obligation of referring sentences of death for confirmation to 
the Agent to the Governor-General may be re-imposed at any 
time should such re-imposition be desirable in the opinion of !His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General 

or 

That'f sentences of death, transportation and imprisonment for nfe 

require the confirmation of the Agent to the Governor-General 
(or Pohtical Agent as is arrangedi). 

.8. That4»you shall deliver up any offender from British or other territorv 
who may take refuge in your State on the production of satisfactory 
prima facze evidence transmitted by the Political Agent ; that you 
shall aid British Officers in apprehending criminals who may take 
refuge in your territory; and that in the event of offenders from 
your own State whom you desire to extradite taking refuge in British 
or other temtory you shaU send a representation in the matter 
supported by adequate prima facie evidence to the Political 
Agent 


That+you shaU deliver up any offender from British or other territory 
who may take refuge in your State on the requisition of the Politi- 
cal Agent , that you shall aid British Officers who may pursue cri- 
^als mto your territory ; and that in the event of offenders 
^om your own State whom you desire to extradite taking refuge 
m British or other temtory, you shall make a representation in 
Pcffifeal^Age™^^°^^^^ adequate prima facie evidence to the 

^^^Stlte utmost to suppress crime of aH kinds in your 

6. That you shall administer justice fairly and impartially to all alike. 

6. That you shall recognise and maintain the rights of all your people 
and on no account oppress them or suffer them to be in any ^ray op- 
pressed ; and that in particular you shall charge yourseff personafy 
with the welfare of the abongmal population of your State. ^ 


’*'Por the Major States, 
t !For the Minor States. 

b. oonfirnd to > to Ot th, soSlfeM sad moat baotoratd StstoJ oonfinaod might 
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7. Tliat 70 U shall levy no transit duties on grain, merchandise, or any arti- 

cle of commerce passing through your State. 

8 . That you shall manage your abkari administration so as not to interfere 

with the revenue of neighbouring States or of adjacent British terri- 
tory. 

9. That* you shall accept and follow such advice and instructions as may 

be communicated to you by the Political Agent. 

83. Question of States having a joint High Court . — One side issue to the question 
■discussed in the present chapter about the changes desirable in the Sanads of the 
States, which may be briefly referred to here, is that of the possibility of establishing 
a joint High Court for the States of Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provmces, 
which would exercise appellate jurisdiction over the State Courts and also original 
jurisdiction in heinous criminal cases, as this might very materially affect the 
nature of the restrictions on judicial powers suggested for the new Sanads. In 
every State I visited, where the Ruler was capable of giving an intelligent answer, I 
enquired his views regarding such a scheme, explaining that the proposal had 
emanated spontaneously' from the Dewan of one of the States in Bundelkhand, 
that it wotild remove some of the main di£S.culties in the path of the smaller States 
towards admission to federation, and that it might avert the necessity of any 
interference at all in judicial matters on the part of the Political OfB.cers, as the 
group, if not the individual State, could thus become completely self-contained. 
The reaction to the suggestion however was uniformly unfavourable. Most of the 
Rulers seemed unable to appreciate the necessity for approximate iHuformity in the 
judicial standards of the courts of the potential federal units, and were disposed to 
argue that even considerable difierences in this regard were not necessarily bars 
to their eligibility to join in a federation. Every Ruler was prepared to admit that 
the idea of having a joint High Court was a good one for other people, but none 
liked the idea for himself. Although I esgplained that in all the larger Indian 
States High Courts already existed which disposed of appeals, etc., independently 
of the Rulers, and that the only difierenoe in the case we were discussing was that 
instead of each State having its own High Court, it would have a share in one, 
none of the Rulers Hked the idea for his own State, and several said they would 
much prefer the Pohtioal Agent to exercise residuary jurisdiction as at pre- 
sent, rather than have an outside Indian Court doing so, which would not be 
amenable to themselves individually. These Orissa and Central Provmces States 
have enjoyed such restricted judicial powers in the past, that the idea of giving up 
their powers to an external body, even although its authority was derived by dele- 
gation from them, at the very moment when the extension of their powers is under 
ecmsideration does not appeal at all. One or two of the Rulers argued that in States 
like theirs where a large proportion of the population was aboriginal, the only 
authority to which any regard was paid was that nndowed with -the power to 
punish, and that if the Ruler delegated this power to an external court, he would 
lose perhaps the most important nexus between himself and his subjects. 

847 No chance of joint High Court being formed s^ormneously by States . — ^My 
view therefore is that at the present stage it is useless to attempt to induce the 
States to combine together spontaneously for this purpose by means of reasoned 
arguments, and they will only do so i£ it becomes quite clear to them that they will 
not be admitted to the federation unless they a^ee to combine together in this way, 
and that they will suffer from their noil-admission. I have accordingly framed the 
restrictions on judicial powers proposed for the revised Sanads without any refer- 
ence to the possibility of a joint High Court: Should however it eventually be 
decided that small States which do not enjoy practically Ml judicial powers will not 
be.pennitted to join the federation unless they combine in groups to constitute High 
Courts of their own, then I would suggest that the whole body of the minor States 
of both BibflT and Orissa and the Central Provinces, which have a united population 
of over one million people, would constitute a suitable unit over which to have a 
TTigt. Court, provided that the High Court consists of one Judicial Commissioner, 
and not a bench of 3 judges as apparently was contemplated for Bundelkhand. 
For without the adhesion of some of the full-powered States, which presumably 
would have to be voluntary, the -smaller States could not afford the larger body. 


^ "Fox the Minor States cmly. 
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CHAPTER V. 

86. Present composition of Chamber of Princes. — A. second main issue in the 
present enquiry is ■whetlier any alteration in the existing representation of the 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Provinces States on the Chamber of Princes is neces- 
sary or desirable. 

The Chamber as now constituted consists of 109 Members and 12 Representa- 
tive Members. 

Members in their own right are : — 

(1) Rulers of States who enjoyed permanent dynastic salutes of 11 guns or 
over, on the 1st January 1920 ; and 

(2 ) Rulers of States who enjoyed such full or practically full internal powers 
as in the opinion of the Viceroy quahfy them for admission to the 
Chamber. 

Representative Members are Rulers of States not qualified under the above criteria,, 
who are elected by the vote of their fellows as representatives of the various groups 
into which the States have been divided. Of the Representative Members the 
Bihar and Orissa States have 3, of whom one is allotted to the Sambalpur Garhjat 
groups of States and two to the Orissa groups of States, while the Central Provinces. 
States have 2. A Representative Member although he may vote, is not eligible to 
become Chancellor or Pro-Chancellor of the Chamber, or a Member of the Standing, 
Committee. I give below a list of States whose Rulers are Members of the Cham- 
ber — 

21-gun States. — ^Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir and 
Mysore. 

19-gun States. — ^Bhopal, Indore, Kolhapur, Travancore and Udaipur. 

17-gun States. — ^Bahawalpur, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Bundi, Cochin, Cutch, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Karauli, Kotah, Patiala, Rewa and Tonk. 

15-gun States. — ^Alwar, Banswara, Datia, Dewas (Senior) Dewas (Junior), 
Dhar, Dholpur, Dungarpur, Idar, Jaisalmer, Khairpur, Kishengarh, 
Orchha, Partabgarh, Rampur, Sikkim and Sirohi. 

13-gun States. — Benares, Bhavnagar, Cooch Behar, Dhrangadhra Tripura, 
Jaora, Jhalawar, Jind, Junagarh, Kapurthala, Nabha, Navanagar, 
Palanpur, Porbandar, Rajpipla and Ratlam. 

11-gun States. — Ajaigarh, Alirajpur, Baoni, Barwani, Bijawar, Bilaspur, 
Cambay, Chamba, Charkhari, Chhatarpur, Faridkot, Gondal, Janjira, 
Jhabua, Maler Kotla, Man^, Manipur, Morvi, Narsingarh, Panna, 
Puddukottai, Radhanpur Rajgarh, Sailana, Samthar, Sirmur, 
Sitamau, Suket, and Tehri. 

9-gun States. — ^Balasinor, Banganapalla, Bansda, Bariya, Chhota Udepur, 
Danta, Dharampur, Uhrol, Jawhar, Khilchipur, Limbdi, Loharu, 
Lunawara, Maihar, Mudhol, PaLtana, Rajkot, Sachin, Sangli, Savant- 
wari, Sant, "Wankaner, VTadhwan, and (since last year) Mayurbhanj. 

It will be noticed that no Rulers of non-salute States are Members of the Chamber, 
although the second criterion does not necessarily debar them. None of the Bihar 
and Orissa or Cental Provinces States had got salutes of 11 guns or over on the 1st 
January 1920, and so that door into the Chamber is completely closed to them 
none of them moreover, until the recent change ad hoc made in the case of Mayur- 
bhanj, was considered to be enjo 3 dng sufficiently full powers to qualify for admission 
to Chamber under the second criterion, and so these States have to be content with 
5 Representative Members shared amongst them. 

86. Change in composition of Chamber necessary. — ^When the Chamber of Princes 
was fet constituted, it could only discuss the agenda framed for it by the Viceroy, 
and. mdeed the fact of the Viceroy’s control over the agenda was a mfl.in argument 
coimter the objections raised by .the Government of Bombay in 
1920 to the creation of the Chamber of Princes on the ground of its dangerous 
potentiahties. In 1928 however it was given the power to frame its 
own agenda through its Standing Committee, subject only to disallowance of 
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objectionable items by tbe Viceroy, and it lias tbns by tins one change greatly 
increased the importance of its functions, and the question of its composition be- 
comes in consequence one of much greater pubHc importance than it used to be. 
Still more will this be the case, if the scheme succeeds, which is supported by a 
number of the Princes, of making the Chamber an integral part of the new federal 
constitution by using it as the electoral college on behalf of the confederated body 
of States for the Upper Federal Chamber. 

87 . Criticism of present criteria for membership and suggested alternative in rela- 
tive importance of States. — “ Salutes ” in themselves were only tolerable as a cri- 
terion because they had a rough correspondence to the importance of the States 
and no hotter was immediately available ; but undeniably there are many anomalies 
amongst the salutes {e.g. the Rajpiitana Rulers as a class enjoy much higher salutes 
than their relative importance would warrant) as they were some times fixed in 
the past arbitrarily and without much regard for principle. The same is true as 
regards “ Full Powers ”, which are even more fortmtous than salutes, as they 
were often the result purely of historical events, and ffiore httle or no relationship 
to the quality of internal administration of the States. Those States which came 
first into contact with the British Government when it was struggling for supremacy 
■and helped it in time of need generally enj oy a greater degree of independence than 
those who came into contact with it later when it had established its position as the 
paramount power in India. The two criteria of “ Salutes ” and “ Full Powers ” 
are moreover mutually inconsistent, as some of the larger States are not in posses- 
sion of full powers ; and it is very anomalous to make full powers an essential for 
small States when it is not so for large. In my view therefore “ Full Powers ” 
as a criterion for admission to the Chamber is not satisfactory and might well be 
abandoned. Even the Princes themselves regard it with considerable suspicion 
and apprehension, as is evidenced by the fact that they tried very hard in 1920 
when the constitution of the Chamber was being drafted, to secure to the existing 
Members control of new admissions to the Chamber, in order to obviate any chance 
of being swamped by new-comers, an eventuality which is always possible 
theoretically, so long as the enjoyment of full or practically full powers is the cri- 
terion, and the Viceroy is free to modify the powers of a State at his discretion. 
Although this claim was not admitted, and final discretion still rests with the 
Viceroy, a convention has more or less been estabhshed of consulting the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber in this matter. It seems quite certain that, as pointed 
out by the Statutory Commission, the Chamber as at present constituted can never 
become an orgajnic part of a federal constitution. If therefore the Chamber is to 
survive at all in the changed conditions of the future, it would seem to be desirable 
to alter fundamentally its theoretical basis by abandoning that of “ Salutes ” and 
Full Powers ”, and substituting that of the “ Importance ” of States, fixing a 
minimum standard. This in fact, if not in theory, has already been one of the 
main tests present in the minds of those interested in the matter. For I find in 
the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Standing Committee of the Chamber which 
met >t Simla on the 5th September 1923 the following Extract regarding the ques- 
tion of admitting the Southern Mahratta Cotmtry States to the Chamber of 
Princes : — 

“ These small States and Jagirs in respect of pohtical importance, area, 
revenue, powers, jurisdiction, etc., are not entitled to enter the 
Chamber in their own right.” 

I notice also that in a file of 1920 dealing with the qiiestion of the eligibihty of the 
various States for seats in the Chamber, the fact that Loharu was a small and petty 
State was taken into consideration, and was a formidable obstacle in the way of 
its admission. It may be objected that the “ Importance ” of a State is difficult 
to gauge exactly, which is true ; but nevertheless it would not be necessary to fix 
this absolutely, only relatively ; and I think it is possible to classify the States more 
(equitably on this basis than on that of either “ Salutes ” or “ Full Powers ”. Ob- 
viously no single exact criterion is sufficient to measure the importance of a State, 
but a combination of them can be made to give results near enough for practical 
purposes. 



S8. Possible means of gauging this aUernatim criterion hy cornfarison of various 
relevant factors. — “ Population ” is perhaps the most correct single factor in assess- 
ing the comparative importance of a State, although it is open to at least one 
criticism. One State may have the same population as another State, but in the 
one case it may consist mainly of barbarous aboriginals and in the other of civilised 
people. For this reason it is perhaps not altogether fair to give quite the same 
weight to population in the case of States like Mayurbhanj or Surguja which are 
full of aboriginals as in the case of States like Bhavnagar or Cochin, where the 
people are relatively advanced. This defect in the population criterion can however 
be largely compensated for it that of “annual income” or “net revenue” is used to 
check it. For a civilised population earns much more per head than a barbarous- 
one. On the other hand to take income alone as the criterion would have equally 
evil results. For if a dividing line of any definite number of lakhs were fixed between- 
States to be admitted to the Chamber and those not, the States just under the line 
would be tempted to rack rent their cultivators, or increase their revenues by other 
illegitimate means in order to rise above it. It is moreover extraordinarily difficult 
to make sure that the figures for income or net revenue of a State are accurate or are- 
even calculated on the same basis as those of other States. In a State like Surguja 
a large part of the Buler’s income comes from Jagirs, and in a State like Sonpur 
from trade, and in neither case is this shown in the State income ; while in others the 
Euler has no income other than the share he takes of the State budget. Again 
in some States jagirs of land are given to nobles, the revenue from which does not 
appear in State returns, whereas in others, jagirs are merely assignments of State 
revenue. A third factor entitled to some weight, but not of the same value as the 
two preceding is “ area The possession of a large area, even although the popu- 
lation is scanty may, if in a relatively fertile and well watered region like Orissa 
and parts of the Central Provinces, roughly represent potential wealth and im- 
portance, although in a barren region like the Western Punjab and Rajputana this 
inference would not hold good to the same degree. But even in desert areas irri- 
gation schemes may turn waste across into productive land. In my opinion 
therefore the relative importance of States can broadly be assessed by a combi- 
nation of the population, revenue and area factors, of which population is the 
most significant* and area the least. Such a measure would moreover accord with 
the principle laid down by the Secretary of State when the Chamber of Princes was 
originally constituted, viz., that the deciding factor should be the status of the par- 
ticular State and not the personal qualifi-cations of the Euler for the time being. 

89. Less ponderable factors in measuring relative importance.’— are certain 
other factors such as past status, good ffimily, etc., which have some bearing on 
the question of the relative importance of States, e.g., Patna is the present day 
representative of a once powerful kingdom and its Euler is a Eajput of good family, 
while Nandgaon is only an erst while Zamindari, which has become a State pro- 
bably as a result of misconception, and its Euler is a Bairagi. But although such 
imponderables might be useful in helping to a decision in borderline cases, they 
should not in my opinion be used to reverse a grading clearly established by the 
criteria mentioned above, 

90. Comparison of the Bihar and Orissa and Central Provinces States with those 
vn other parts of India. ^The statement at Appendix VI gives the figures for popula- 
tion, area and revenue of all the States of Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces, and also shows the relative position of the States in respect of each of 
these,^ as well as accordingly to the formula in the footnote. To estimate the com- 
parative importance of the States in the table with- those in other parts of India, 
and particularly with those whose Eulers are members of the Chamber of Princes 

* The difEering significance of the three factors conld be allowed for, if it was desired to grade th« 
States more exa<^^ by givnig the population factor a weightage of 3, and the revenue factor a weightage of 2» 
as compared with, the area mctOT, i.c., an equitable rule of thumb measure for determining the relative impor* 
tanoe of States would be • ^ — - 
where a = population 
b = net revenue 

me.11n?t^ofaa’?hrl>alS."““® other being obtained by equating the totals for population, reve- 
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I quote below tbe corresponding figures for tbe 9 and 11-gun States wHcb are now 
menxbers, ^ 










Population 

Average re- 
venue in 1930 







Area in 
square miles. 

in 1931 to 
nearest 
thousand. 

edition ‘‘ Memo- 
randa for 
Indian 
States 





Nine-gun 8t 

ates. 




]Balasinor . . 

•• 


ft ft 




189 

63,000 

!Rs. 

2,50,000 

Banganapalle 

■ • 

ft ft 

• • 

• - 



255 

39,000 

3,41,000 

Bansda 

« • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

• • 



215 

49,000 

8,06,000 

Bariya 

• « 

ft ft 

• * 

ft ft 

ft • 


813 

159,000 

12 , 00,000 

Chbota Udepur 

• • 

ft ft 

4 • 

ft ft 

ft ft 


890 

145,000 

14,70 000 

Banta 4 . 

• • 


* • 

• • 

ft ft 


347 

23,000’*' 

1,76,000 

Bbarampur 

• ft 

ft ft 

* « 

•• 

ft ft 


704 

112,000 

12,51,000 

Bhroi 

• ft 

ft ft 

* • 

ft ft 

ft ft 


283 

28,000 

2,78,000 

Jawhar 

• * 

• • 

* • 

ft ft 



310 

67,000 

5,43,000 

Khilohipur . . 

• ft 

ft ft 

ft • 

ft ft 

• • 


273 

46,000 

2,92,000 

Limbdi 

ft ft 

ft ft 

• « 

» * 

ft ft 


344 

40,000 

7,00,000 

Loharu 

ft ft 

ft ft 


•> • 

• • 


222 

23,000 

1,30,000 

Lunawara ... 

• • 


• « 


• • 


388 

95,000 

5,80,000 

Maihar 

* • 

ft ft 

• • 


• . 


407 

69,000 

9,50,000 

Mudhol 

ft ft 

ft ft 

« • 

» t 



368 

63,000 

6,n,ooo 

IPalitana • • 

ft ft 

fti^ft 

• • 

■ • 



289 

62,000 

10,67,000 

Kajkot * • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

• • 

«<>« 



282 

76,000 

10,00,000 

Sachin 

ftaft 

- 

• • 

ft» 



49 

22,000 

4,08,000 

Sangli 



ta« 

mm 

* * 


1,136 

25,900 

13,^69,000 

Savantwari 

ft«« 

ftfttt 


•«-» 



925 

23,100 

7,02,000 

Sant . ♦ 

• • 

ft ft 

* • 


ft ft 


394 

84,000 

5,80,000 

Wankaner . . 

ft ft 

ft ft 

• . 

ft ft 

ft ft 


417 

44,000 

7,43,000 

Wadhwan . . 

ft ft 

ft ft 

. • 

ft ft 

ft ft 


243 

43,000 

6,77,000 




Elevm-gvn 

States. 




Ajaigaxh 

- 




• p 


802 

86,000 

5,40,000 

Alirajpur . . 


• ft 



m ft 


836 

102,000 

6,40,000 

Baoni 

• • 

ft ft 





121 

19,000 

1,43,000 

Barwani 

• - 






1,178 

141,000 

10,89,000 

Bijawar 







973 

116,000 

3,50,000 

Bijaspur (Kahlur) 

• • 






448 

101,000 

3,60,000^ 

Cambay 

•• 


• - 




350 

88,000 

9,95,000 

Chamba 

• • 






3,216 

147,000 

8,38,000 

Charkhari . . 

•• 


•• 


•• 


880 

120,000 

6,69,000 


’*'1921 figures also 1931 figures are not available. 
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Population 

Average re- 
venue in 1930 

Area in 

in 1931 to 

edition Memo** 

square miles. 

nearest 

randa for 

thousand. 

Indian 



States 


Eleven-gun States — eontd. 


Chhatarpur. . 

, , 

n • 

• < 

• « 

. . 

1,130 

161,000 

Rs. 

7,46,000 

Faridkot 

. . 

• < 

% « 

• # 

• • 

643 

164,000 

18,97,000 

Grondal • • 

. . 

• • 

* • 

• • 

•* 

1,024 

206,000 

60,00,000 

Janjira 

• • 

*. 

• • 

» % 

•* 

377 

98,000 

8,34,000 

Jhabua 

• ^ 

< * 

< * 

• • 

•• 

1,336 

146;000 

4,40,000 

Malerkotla .. 

• • 

. . 

• • 

• • 

•• 

168 

83,000 

14,69,000 

Mandi ' . . 



^ • 

• 4 

• • 

1,200 

207;000 

15,39,000 

Manipur 

t 4 

• * 

% n 

• t 

•• ’ 

8,466 

446;000 

7,46,000 

Morvi 

\ « 

• - 

» • 

• • 

•• 

822 

113,000 

40,00,000 

Karsingarh 

» v 

t • 


• • 


7S4 

114,000 

9,90,000 

Fauna 

* • 

• < 


% • 

• 

2/596 

212,000 

10,19,000' 

Puddukottai 

* • 

• t 

• ^ 


• • 

1,179 

401,000 

22,84,000 

Itadhanpur 

• • 

• ♦ 

• • 

• • 

•• 

1,150 

7t),521 

7,72,000 

Rajgarh" 

• • 

• n 

s » 

•• 

• • 

962 

13*5,000 

11,50,000 

Sailana 

» • 

• 

• e 



297 

35,000 

3,55,000 

Samthar 

• % 

• • 


9 • 


180 

33,000 

3,50,000 

Sirmur 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

1,1’98 

149,000 

6,10,000 

Sitamau 


• - 

• • 

•• 


*201 

28,000 

2,70,000 

Suket ~ . . 

< * 

• • 

•* 

^ • 


420 

68,000 

2,25,000 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

• • 

• • 

• * 

• . 

• • 

4,500 

350,000 

18,80,000 


Comparison of tlie figures for tlie States of Biliar and Orissa and tlie Central Provinces 
■witli tliese others will reveal how much bigger in every way some of them are than 
many of the 0 and 11-gun States whose Rulers are members of the Chamber. It 
would seem ludicrous that the Rulers of States like Loharu with a population of 
23 , 000 , a revenue of Rs. 1 , 30 , 000 , and an area of 222 square miles, orlikeDanta 
with a population of 23 , 000 , a revenue of Rs. 1 , 76 , 000 , and an area of 347 square 
miles, or like Sachin with a population of 22 , 000 , a revenue of Rs. 4 , 08 , 000 , and an 
area of 49 square miles, should be members* of the Chamber of Princes, when Rulers 
of large and old established States like Bastar, Patna, Surguja and Kalahandi are 
excluded. In the whole of India there are only 27 States which have populations of 
over 500 , 000 , amongst which are 4 of these States ; 60 States with over 200,000, 
amongst which are 10 of these States ; and some 98 States with over 100,000 amongst 
.which are 19 of these States^ " If a minim una. population of 1 lakh were necessary 
for membership of the Chamber, there would therefore be approximately 100 
members qualified by population, exclusive of representative members, i.e., the 
Xlhamber so constituted would be about the- same in- numbers as the present Cham- 
ber. The larger States of, ^ihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces exceed ip. 
population several of the 17 gun and many of the 15 gun States, while iii area they 
surpass most. They do not compare so well as regards revenue,- but it has to be 
remembered that they are just at the beginning of their economic development 

* A mi ni mu m s^dard based on the figures for population, revenue and area of these three States would 
admit almost all the Orissa agid Centra^ Provinces States, although many of them are not fit for such promo- 
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snd "Witli tlieir f eitil6 soil, good climaito &zid r6iii£k!r]^£il)l6 nuiioisil resouicos are likely 
to progress at an astonishing rate now that communications have largely been 
opened up. 

9 1 . Suggested dividing line in "preseni circumstances for memhership of Chamber.-^ 
In the three previous paragraphs I have discussed the question of suitability for 
admission to the Chamber as though it had been open to classify the States on a 
basis of importance onfy, uncomplicated by any question of powers j but unfor- 
tunately ^e is not dealing with a tabula rasa, and the question to be settled is 
how to distinguish the States fit for admission from those not, when admission 
involves the previous grant of full or practically full powers as a necessary con- 
comitant. fy would seem however, desirable to do so on the basis of importance 
as far as this is possible^ consistent with the pre-requisite of enjoyment of practi- 
cally full powers, so that no new anomalies may now be created in the event of 
the present basis of the Chamber being altered later on the lines suggested. The 
exclusion from the Chamber of States unfit to be given practically full powers 
involves fixing as a minimum dividing line one lakh of population and 3 lakhs of 
revenue, as this was the criterion su^ested in paragraph 65 for this purpose. The 
acceptance of this minimum line however does not mean that it should necessarily 
be the dividing line for admission to the Chamber, as the requirements for the latter 
might conceivably be pitched higher than those for the grant of full powers. But 
having regard to the States already in the Chamber and the increase in the ano- 
malies that would result from fixing the line higher, I am of opinion that it is the 
most suitable dividing line for the Chamber also. Perusal of the statistics given 
above for the 9 gun and 11 gun States whose Rulers are already members of the 
Chamber will show that 20 of the former and 10 of the latter have a population of 
less than a lakh. Of the 13 and 15 gun States, the following 10 also have popula- 
tion of less than a lakh, W 2 ;., Sikkim, Dewas Senior, Dewas- Junior, Jaora, Rutlam, 
Kishangarh, Jaisalmer, Partabgarh, Jhalawar and Dhrangadhra. Hence if the 
mimmum population were one lakh, the presence on the Chamber of more than 
l/3rd of the present members would be anomalous, and if the minimum revenue 
were 3 lakhs, the States of Balasinor, Danta, Dhrol, Kilchipur, Loharu, Baoni, 
Sitamau, and Suket which have less than this amount, would be ineligible. The 
inadvisability of fixing a higher dividing line than that suggested is therefore 
evident. The line, it is true, only takes accoimt of two of the three factors men- 
tioned in paragraph 88, and is therefore not quite so logical or wide-based. But as 
against this, “ area ” is the least important factor of the three, and the most 
difficult for which to fix a suitable minimum ; even the tfyree factors taken together 
moreover are not very exact as a criterion xmless weighted as in the formula 
given in the note on page 42 and the application of algebraic formula to such 
matters is not generally regarded with favour. Hence for a rough rule of thumb 
dividing hue, the 1 lakh population and 3 lakhs revenue would seem to be as good 
a one as ea-n be devised in present circumstances. In any case all the factors 
referred to in paragraphs 88 and 89 can be taken into consideration when 
dealing with the marginal cases. 

92. Pros and Cons of vwrixms possible dividing lines having regard to loccd suit- 
ability. — Ijeaving aside a priori general considerations I examined the list of the 
States of Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Provinces given in Appendix VI for 
possible dividing lines as regards eligibility for the Chamber with a view to 
ascertaining their local suitability. Mayurbhanj of course is in a class by itself 
as regards size, but after it the first large gaps in population occur between 
Keonjhar and Gangpur, and between Gangpur and Dhenkanal. There is no 
doubt that the States of Mayurbhanj, Patna, Bastar, Kalahandi, Surguja and 
Keonjhar are of a different degree of importance historically, as well as on practical 
grounds from the States below them, and there would be no objection to their 
promotion to being practically full powered States ; but drawing the line either 
immediately above Gangpur or even immediately below it, -i.e., fixing it at 4 lakhs 
population or at 3 lakhs, would mean that the standard bemg set for the Bihar and 
Orissa and Central Provinces States was very much higher than that set for 
States elsewhere, as the same standards if applied to all India would reduce mem- 
bership of the Chamber approximately to 30 and 40 respectively. It can scarcely 
be justified to have on® standard for these States and another standard for States 
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in otlier patts of ladia, and the time would seem tu have come for treating ail cm 
a uniform basis. 

The next dividing line I considered was the 2 lakh population line ju^ below 
Bonpur. This had a great deal to recommend it as it took into the upper category" 
all the States whose past historical position would render this desuable, except 
Bamra, and all those which have been granted salutes. I am of opinion that having 
regard to the importance of his State and the quality of his ^ministration the 
Maharaja of Sonpur has perhaps been unduly honoured over his fellows by being 
given a salute. Still G-ovemmcmt could scarcely stultify itself by promoting a 
considerable number of these States to the Chamber and yet leave out one of the 
four to which it had granted salutes. Again the States immediately below the 
dividing line, f.c., Jashpur, Nandgaon and Khairagarh are not of the sanae stand- 
ing as those above it. For Jashpur was once subordinate to Surguja, while 
Nandgaon and Khairagarh have always been treated more like zamindaris than 
States. The number taken on this basis would moreover only have been 10, 
which would more hkely he palatable to the Chamber of Princes than a larger 
number. On the other hand 2 lakhs of population is a very high standard to set 
having regard to the States already admitted to the Chamber, 109 in all, of whom 
only 56 would come up to this criterion. As regards the Central Provinces States- 
moreover ‘the Political Agent was of opinion that it would be an unfortunate 
"selection as it would admit to the upper category of States only Bastar, Surguja 
and Baigarh, of which Bastar would he Under Government administration for 
many years to come, and Baigarh’s present Buler was a nonentity. Hence 
selection of -this line of division would at the moment have the appearance of pro- 
moting Surguja over the others, which he did not think desirable, as its adminis- 
tration was not good compared with that of some of the States which would be 
excluded like Sarangarh. I pointed out the desirability of avoiding basing 
decisions on the personal equations of Bulers, but he maintained his posit .on 
that this patticvdar line would have an unfortunate effect locally. 

X also considered drawing the line just below Bamra at the lakh population 
mark, as in view of its past h. story its size and potential development Baxnra had 
strong claims for inclusion in the upper category. ] ^ lakhs is, however, a very 
Arbitrary point at which to draw the dividing line, and in the opinion of the Pohti- 
■cal Agent, Baipur would have had even more unfortunate results locally than the 
•2 lakh line just discussed, as it would have involved the inclusion of Jashpur, Nand- 
gaon and Khairagarh, as well as Bamra, and there were objections to this, parti- 
cularly in the case of Nandgaon. For as stated previously the caste of its Buler is 
■only that of Bairagi, and he is consequently looked down on by many of the Bulers 
below him on the list. His personal conduct since he was invested with powers has 
not been good, and despite the fact that promotion is not to depend on the personal 
q^ualities of Bulers, it seemed to me desirable to avoid picking on a dividing line 
that might appear to the local Chiefs' to have been chosen just to include him, 
•and so cause unnecessary umbrage to some of the Bulers just below the line 
whose administration is admittedly considerably superior to that of Nandgaon. 

The next possible line of division is at the one lakh population point. This 
would result in the inclusion in the upper category of Nayagarh, Seraikela, Kanker, 
Baud and Sarangarh, and as Kanker is. the second in rank amongst the States 
of the Central Provinces and Sarangarh is about the best administered, it would 
remove the main objection to the promotions of Surguja and Nandgaon to the 
upper category while leaving these States in the lower. The Buling family of 
Seraikela axe moreover distinctly above the average in capacity and character. 
There is no objection to the promotion of- Nayagarh, which at present is under 
Minority administration, or of Baud, whose Buler though somewhat inefiective, 
is intelligent and well meaning. 

93. Conclusion that one laJch j) 0 'pulation dividing line supplemented hy 3 laTch 
revenue test is best on all grounds. — ^The one lakh population dividing line is there- 
fore undoubtedly the most suitable hav ng regard to its local effect. In paragraphs 
66 and 91 moreover I have shown its suitability in conjunction with the supple- 
mentary test of a 3 lakh revenue as the best dividing line on general grounds. One 
lakh is also a very convenient round figure. Hence from all points of view I con- 
sider that the 1 l^h population criterion supplemented hy the 3 lakhs revenue test 
is the best practical line of division that can be devised in present circumstances • 
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94. Question of border line Btate’i IJce Kort^a. — ^The States* immediately below 
this dividing line are Udaipur and Korea. T^daipur, which is at present under 
Minority administration, is an off-shoot of Surguja and has consequently not the 
same standiim as the ptMfent State. Although it has a slightly larger population 
than Korea, it is smaller in area and revenue and definitely of less general impor 
tance [vide Appendix IV where States are arranged according to their importance]. 
Korea overlies a large coalfield and is on the eve of considerable industrial develop- 
ment, as the Railway entered its borders for the first time this last year and the 
coal mines have started working. Its revenue and population are therefore bound 
to increase very rapidly. The Ruler moreover runs his State well, and is intelli- 
gentf to a degree unusual amongst Ruling Princes. He was sent to the last 
Round Table Conference as representative of the smaller States and created a 
favourable impression there. It would therefore be very desirable if Korea 
could be included^ in the upper category by making the 1 lakh population and 
3 lakh revenue dividing line not a rigid, but an approximate division. 


95. Question of the attitude of the Clumiber to new ad/missions. — If Korea were 
included in the upper category, 20 of the .Bihar and Orissa and Central Provinces 
States would be qualified for promotion to the Chamber. This would be a large 
increase and having regard to the past attitude of the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber in the matter of new admissions would seem boimd to excite strenuous 
opposition. That opposition was, however, mainly due to the fear that ^ once 

-the gates of the Chamber were opened, it might be flooded out by an invasion of 
petty Rulers, whose number it was possible for the Viceroy, if he so desired, to 
increase indefinitely by the grant of full powers. But if an easily coinprehensible 
and logical criterion such as that suggested is fixed, and the dimensions of the 
resulting influx are defirxitely measurable§, it is probable that the opposition will 
be greatly reduced. It is in any case necessary in view of present day develop- 
ments to make the Chamber more generally representative and to remove^ its 
glaring anomalies and the more far sighted of the big Princes have, I thmk, realised 
this. At all events some of them have spoken to this effect ^ — probably not 
entirely disinterestedly — to several of the Chiefs of the Bihar and Orissa 
and Central Provinces States saying they would support their admission. 
It would moreover put a stop to the endless memorialising of Government by 
the Rulers of the small States for admission to the Chamber, if it was known that 
a population of approximately 1 lakh and a revenue of approximately 3 lakhs 
were a sine qua non for membership. 

96. How to meet case of exce'ptional RuLe/rs of petty States. — ^One important 
.point which may be discussed here is how is the case of quite exceptional Rulers 
to be met, whose States are too small and unimportant to justify the State being 
placed in the full powered category under the sanad. Of the 2111 Bihar and Orissa 
and Central Provinces States in the lower division the Rulers of Talcher and 
■Sakti have shown themselves markedly superior to the general average. The 
Raja of Talcher^ administers his State with the help of a very cheap and inferier 
set of officials as he will not give them adequate pay, but he is very shrewd and 
practically runs eveiything himself, so that the poor quality of his officers is not 
of great consequence. I was unable to visit Sakti personally, but I imderstand 
from the Political Agent that the Raja runs his small State Very well indeed. 


* altbougliL well above as r^ards population is below as regards revenue, but so little that I 

don’t think it necessary to argue bis ease. 

TTia brother is the first znember of a Ruling family to pass into the Indian CSvil Sexviee. 
t Even if this was not done, it would presumably be a q^uestion of only a few years delay till Korea reach- 
ed the 1 lakh population mark. . 

§ The only other areas where there are large numbers of small States wanting admission are in Bombay 
and the Punjab. Excepting the States of — 


114.000 

142.000 

94.000 

93.000 


popn. 91,000 


Jamkhandi .. .. •• •• ••• •• popn. 

Bhor . . . . . . . - . • • - • • Popa- 

there would be no others with populations exceeding 1 lakh and only — 

Miraj Senior . j - . • • • • • ■ • • popn. 

Akalkot .. .. .. •• •• •• •• popn. 

and 

Jath .. •• •- •• .•*. . ••. r”!:™ “■’T’l 1-u 

have populations exceeding that of Korea, Hence even if the criterion is made elastic enough to cover the 
case of Korea the total new admissions would at most be 25, less a reduction of 3 or 4 in the^ number of the 

representative members, say about 21 in all. , , , , j., tt j- • • u . ii_ 

II I have not included Korea in this number, but if he is excluded from the Upper division, he naturaUy 

will come first for consideratiem in the lower division. _ . x 

IF I should expect however that if the Talcher coalfield develops as it gives promise, the population of the 

State will soon reach the one lakh mark. 
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The Representative Members from any group will generally be the more intelli- 
gent amongst them, and in this way the case of exceptional Rulers such as those 
I refer to, will to some extent be met, but I would suggest for consideration that 
it might be useful if in addition to Members and ReprSsentative Members, the 
Viceroy were to retain the right* to nominate a very limited number of Members 
to meet the case of small Rulers of outstanding merit, such as the Rajas of Korea, 
Sakti and Sarila, not members of the Chamber in their own right, who did not 
secure election as Representative Members. 

97. Effect of the proposed change on the number of repesentative members. — 
If the dividing line at approximately 1 lakh population were accepted, this would 
entail the entry of 20 States [19 if Korea is excluded] from Bihar and Orissa and 
the Central Provinces as members in their own right, and would reduce by that 
amount the number of those voting for the Representative Members. 

The Sombalpur group eleetiag 1 member, would be reduced to Rairakhol 
only. 

The Orissa group electing 2 members, would be reduced to the 14 States of 
Athgarh, Athmallik, Baramba^ Bonai, Daspalla, Hindol, Kharsawan, Khand- 
para, Karsinghpur, Kilgiri, Pal Pahara, Ranpur, Talcher and Tigiria. 

The Central Provinces group, electing 1 member would be reduced to the 
6 States of Udaipur, Sakti, Kawardha, Changbhakar, and Chhuikhadan. 

If my suggestion made in the next chapter is adopted Makrai will be trans- 
ferred to the Bhopal Agency and will be included in the Central India group. 

/ The most suitable rearrangement would be perhaps to collect all the 
States of both provinces into two groups, each entitled to elect one Representative. 
The following grouping seems to be that open to least objection. 

(а) The Orissa States of Athgarh, Athmallik, Baramba, Daspalla, 

Hindol, Khandpara, Narsinghpur, Nilgiri, Pal Bahara, Ranpur, 
Talcher and Tigiria with a population of 612,000 and a revenue of 
Rs. 16,65,000, and 

(б) The Central Provinces Statesf of Udaipur, Kawardha, Sakti, Chhui- 

khadan, Changbhakar together with the States of Bonai, 
Kharsawan and Rairakhol with a population of 429,000 and a 
revenue of Rs. 12,42,000. As will be seen in the next chapter, it is. 
proposed that Bonai and Kharsawan should be transferred to the 
charge of the Political Agent, Raipur ; and for that reason it will be 
convenient to group them with the Central Provinces States and as 
the Central Provinces group will nevertheless still be smaller than 
the Orissa group, the addition of Rairakhol, the only survivor of tho 
Sambalpur group, to this group also would seem suitable. 

98. Relation of States to Federal Chamber. — I have considered the question 

would be possible to make the criterion for entry into the Chamber 
of Brmces one that might be pitable for adoption in the case of the Upper Federal 
Chamber. But as it is anticipated that the States will not secure more than 40% 
membCTship in an assembly of 200, i.e., 80 in all, and there are already 109 members 
qt the Chamber, which will be increased to 130 or so if my proposals are adopted, it 
^ j that Membership of the Chamber cannot carry with it Membership of the 
cf ^ ^derstand the population of all the Indian States is just over 

81,000,000 ; hence if there are 80 members, this means that there will be approxi- 
mately one member as compared with every million of population in the States. It 
would se^ that having regard to this fact, even if representation in the Upper 
federal Chamber IS imt made directly proportional to population, it is not 
practical^ pohties for States with one or two lakhs of inhabitants to expect to get 
individual membership. There will therefore have to be 3 categories of States!— 

(a) those large enough to have their own representatives on the Federal 
body. 


* Kot necessarily always exercised/ ^ 

PrmJes^i?Xf Membership of the Chamber of 

oi S! ® ® ® population of 520,000 and a 

of Princes want representa.tion to be nnitary, 
sovereign powers ^o have one representative, but this will, I think, m4et 

inclaifed^ the ^ Hyderabad and Mysore, and also from the States not 

incladed m the Charhber on the gioimd that they are not possessed of fufl spverbi^ powers. ' * ' ■ ' 
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Xb) those large enough to be members of the Chamber of Princes, but not of 
the Federal body, 

(c) those too small to be members of either. 

Seats on the Federal body would presumably have to be reserved for the first 
and last groups, leaving the Chamber of Princes to act as an electoral College for the 
remainder,^ should this be the desire of the Princes. If there were to be 1 member 
for approximately every million of population in the case of the States* too small 
for admission to the Chamber of Princes, the minor States of Bihar and Orissa 
and the Central Provinces which excluding Korea have a united population of 
1,041,000 and a united revenue of approxmiately 29 lakhs, would form a very 
convenient unit to return one member to the Federal body, while sending 2 repre- 
sentative members to the Chamber of Princes. 

99. Suggested changes in salutes . — There are one or two other allied matters to 
which I may refer although not strictly within my terms of reference as they are 
concerned with the removal of anomahes. The first is the question of salutes. 
Only 4 States of the Bihar and Orissa group enjoy salutes, and these are of the 
lowest rank, 9 guns, while none of the Central Provinces States enjoys any. Having 
regard to the salutes enjoyed by States in other parts of India, and the relative 

mportance of the States, this is altogether anomalous, and it would be most de- 
sirable if matters could be levelled up somewhat. I am aware of the objection 
to meddling with such a thorny question as that of salutes, but I believe a sub- 
stantial improvement could be efiected without causing serious repercussions 
elsewhere by : — 

(1) promoting Mayurbhanj from the 9 to the 11 -gun category. 

(2) giving 9-gun salutes to Bastar, Surguja and Keonjhar when a suitable 

occasion arises. 

Mayurbhanj in general importance and in quality of administration stands in a class 
by itself amongst these States, and the Maharaja has already shown himself to be an 
unusually good ruler. There is no other Ruler of a State, anything approaching 
Mayurbhanj in size and importance who does not enjoy a salute of 11 guns and in 
fact there is no 1 1 -gun Ruler outside Kathiawar who has so big a State. I think the 
honour in every way a suitable one, and it would moreover preserve the uniqueness 
of Mayurbhanj amongst these States, already recognised by his promotion to the 
Chamber of Princes in advance of the general enquiry, which would otherwise be 
hidden by the probable promotion of a whole crowd of others. 

The Central Provinces Rulers resent strongly the derogation to their dignity as 
Ruling Chiefs implied by the fact that not one of their member has been so far given 
a salute, although the Rulers of very much smaller States elsewhere enjoy this 
honour. What makes this lack more pronounced is the fact that 4 of the Chiefs in 
the Neighbouring Bihar and Orissa States have salutes. In my opinion it is most 
desirable to rectify this disparity, by ^ving the leading Central Provinces States 
salutes of 9 guns, and Bastar and Surguja would seem to be the obvious choice. It 
is not suggested that the salutes should be given because of anything remarkable 
in the personal qiialities of the Rulers, but merely in recognition of the importance 
of the States. The only other large State with a population approximating to 
bal f a million in both groups is Keonjhar, and I think that the grant of a salute of 9 
guns in this case also is desirable, although not in my opinion of the same degree 
of urgency as the other claims. 

100. Suggested alterations in titles of certain Rulers. — Another matter also con- 

nected with this levelling up of these States and removal of anomalies is the fact 
that both in the case of Kalahandi and Surgujaf the title of Maharaja is only per- 
sonal. The importance of the States would fully justify the title of Maharaja being 
made dynastic. In the case of Kalahandi at least, on personal grounds also the 
Ruler is deserving of promotion. Bastar is also a very large and important State 
which is bound to develop greatly in the future, and it would be more fitting if the 
Ruler’s title were similarly enh anced. 

* In this case at least I do not see kow representation on the Upper Federal Chamber can be gwen without 
reference to population. 

t In the case of Surguja this personal title is hereditary. 

MC154FD ® 
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cadre oi the Political Department. It is true that the Montagu-Chelmsford priu- 
ciple only referred to important States, and many botli in Bihar and Orissa and the 
Central Provinces by no stretch of the imagination could be considered in^ortant. 
Nevertheless some of the States are important, and if any States are to be taken 
from the control of the Local Governments 1 think all must go, as otherwise there 
would be a duplication of political agency and much unnecessary expense and 

confusion. 


104. Recommendation that 'political control of States of Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Bengal should he taken over hy the Government of India.— 
For this reason and having regard to the imminence of constitutional changes whereby 
the character of provincial Governments will be completely changed, ! would 
recommend that the political control of both groups of States should be withdrawn 
from the Local Governments and taken over by the Government of India in the 
fairly near future, as I think it would be wise to make the separation some time 
before the change in. the nature of the provincial Government. Logically if the 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Provinces States are to be taken oyer, the Bengal 
States of Cooch Bihar and Tripura (although the question of their future is not 
mentioned in my instructions) should be taken at the same time. The only reason 
that has delayed this hitherto has been the lack of any officer of the Political Depart- 
ment near enough to be able to deal with the affairs of these States. This lack 
will be removed, if the plan proposed below is adopted. Apart from the 2 Bengal 
States of Cooch Bihar and Tripura which have no separate Political Agent of their 
own, there are at present 41 States in the two provinces of Bihar and Orissa and the 
Central Provinces to be dealt with. Twenty-six are in political relations with the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa through a Political Agent whose headquarters 
are at Sambalpur. Fifteen are in political relations with the Government of the 
Central Provinces through a Political Agent whose headquarters are at Raipur. The 
Political Agent at Sambalpur has one I. C. S. Officer as his full time assistant, and 
one provincial Service Officer, the Deputy Commissioner, Angul, as his part time assist- 
ant. He is also helped in the disposal of cases by the officers named in paragraph 
41 on page 16. The political work of the two Agencies therefore requires more 
than 3|- officers to dispose of it directly, and at the headquarters of each of the 
Local Governments concerned, part of the time both of the Chief Secretary and of 
the Governor is necessarily taken up therewith. 

105. Proposed scheme for Government of India taking over control of the political 
relations of the States. — I propose that in future there should be an Agent to the 
Governor General with the usual staff of a Secretary and an Assistant or Under- 
secretary to take over the work hitherto disposed of by the three Local Govern- 
ments of Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Bengal, and also to deal 
direct with some of the largest States, and that there should be two Political Agents 
with headquarters at Sambalpur and Raipur respectively as at present, but with 
somewhat altered charges. The present charge of the Political Agent, Sambalpur, 
i.e., 26 States, would much be too heavy for the work to be disposed of by one officer 
unassisted, even after the reduction in work likely to result from the alteration in the 
judicial powers of the Chiefs, and must therefore be lightened, while that of the 
Political Agent, Raipur, which is relatively lighter, could be increased. The small 
State of Makrai is very far away from the other Central Provinces States and has 
nothing in common with them, being situated close to Harda on the main G. I. P. 
Railway, not far from Bhopal, and I would suggest its being given into the poli- 
tical charge of the Political Agent, Bhopal, to which it used to belong before the 
provincial Government took over charge of the political relations of all the States 
within its borders. If this is done, the Political Agent, Raipur, will only have 14 
of his present States left. To make the two charges more equal, I would propose 
that the former Chota Nagpur States of Bonai, Gangpur, Seraikela* and Kharsawan 
should be made over to him by the Political Agent, Sambalpur, as these States were 
formerly in the same group as Surguja, J ashpur, Udaipur, Korea and Chang- 
bhakar in the Central Provinces. All these States lie along the main B. N. Railway, 
and although more distant as the crow flies from Raipur than Sambalpur, in point 
of convenience they are more accessible to the former which is also on the main 


* The Chief of Seraikela incidentally begged me on behalf of himself and the Raja of Kharsawan to get him 
out of the Orissa group, with which he said he was out of touch and into the Sambaipur group for the purpose 
©f selecting a Representative member to the Chamber. 
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B. N. Railway that! to Sambalpur, which is on a branch line with only one train 
daily. This would leave 22 States in the Political Agent, Samhalpur’s charge, less 
such of the Orissa States as are taken into direct relations with the Agent to the 
Governor General. 

106. Question of new Agent to the Governor General dealing direct with the larger 
States. Possibility of inclusion of Sikkim and Manijmr in new charge. — The two 
Bengal States of Tripura and Gooch Bihar, and the State of Mayurbhanj are much 
bigger and more important in every way than the other States, and it would seem 
fitting that if any States are placed in direct relations with the Agent to the Governor 
General, these three at least should be amongst them. The question whether it is 
desirable to place more States in direct relations with the Agent to the Governor 
General is one of great difficulty ; as it is not easy to estimate the volume of work 
that would fall to each officer, or to select the States without giving umbrage, and 
it would be a misfortune if anything were done which gave rise to an impression that 
the larger States (or all States whose Rulers were admitted to membership of the 
Ghamber of Princes) had a right to be in direct relations with the Agent to the 
Governor General. At one time I thought that besides the three just named, the 
States of Kalahandi, Patna, Bastar, Srprguja and Keonjhar should also be taken 
-over by the Agent to the Governor Generalas these are all that are really important ; 
but if the map is examined, it wall be seen how scattered these States are and how 
this would break up the continuity of the areas under the Political Agent’s charge. 
The State of Sonpur moreover as being the only salute State not given direct 
relations with the Agent to the Governor General would probably begin agitating 
for this, and the Rulers of the bigger States left out, like Gangpur, Dhenkanal and 
Raigarh, or Chiefs with an exaggerated sense of their own importance like the 
R-aja of Seraikela would also feel aggrieved. On the whole, therefore, I think it 
would be best to begin cautiously and provisionally wdth the 3 States named, 
leaving it to whoever was first appointed to the post of Agent to the 
Governor General to take over others at his discretion* as circumstances 
indicated. This view would be all the more strengthened, if the coming change in 
the position of the provincial governments were thought to render it desirable to 
place the important State of Manipur in political relations with the Government of 
India, instead of the Assam Government, as unless there is a prospect of a new 
Political appointment on the North East frontier, the obvious solution would seem 
to be to place the Resident at Manipur under the new Agent to the Governor General. 
In this connection it might be worth examination also whether it would not be ad' 
visable to bring the Political Agent, Sikkim under the new Agent to the Governor 
General. At present the Political Agent, Sikkim has dealings mostly with the 
Foreign side of the Foreign and Political Department as he is the liaison officer of 
the Government of India with Tibet and Bhutan, but there need be no difficulty 
over this if he were made subordinate to the Agent to the Governor General, as there 
is a parallel already in the case of the Political Agent, Gilgit, and if necessary the 
Political Agent might still be permitted to correspond direct with the Foreign side 
in the case of trans-border affairs. If the Agent to the Governor General’s charge 
were to be increased by the inclusion of Sikkim and Manipur it is doubtful if he 
would have time to deal with any States directly, in which case, having regard to 
convenience of communications the Political Agent, f Sikkim might also be made 
Political Agent for Gooch Bihar, and the Resident, J Manipur, Pohtical Agent for 
Tripura, Mayurbhanj being left with the Political Agent, Sambalpur. 

The work of the Pohtical Agent, Sambalpur will unquestionably be consider- 
ably lessened by the suggested changes in the Sanads as regards the judicial 
powers exercised by the Ghiefs, but he will have none of the assistance 
he at present gets and his charge will remain a heavy one, 21 States in all, 
even if reduced by the excision of the five States of Mayurbhanj, Bonai, 

^ Gf. the position in Rajputana where only the States of Bikaner, Alwar and Siiohi have direct relation 
with the Agent to the Governor General, a selection which seems purely eclectic, 

t I understand that neither of these officers is over-worked, and they would probably welcome an increase 
in their duties which would prevent them stagnating. 

J If it should still be too heavy, and the Agent to the Governor General does not take any more of the 
States under his own charge, further relief could be given to him by the transfer of Kalahandi to the Pohtical 
Agent, Raipur's charge, as the new Railway from Raipur to Vizagapatam will make access to Kalahandi much 
more easy from Raipur than from Sambalpur, and Kalahandi was formerly one of the Nagpur Zammdaris 
with a difEerent history from the other Sambalpur Garhjat States. It is also possible to motor from Bastar to 
Kalahandi in the cold weather? thus making a circular tour feasible. 
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Gangpur, Seraikela and Kliarsawan as suggested ; for as a result of past practice 
these States, particularly the smaller ones, will require for a considerable 
time to come much more paternal supervision and assistance than is ordinarily 
necessary. The almost certain industrial development of this part of India is 
bound to increase his work considerably. This latter factor will also affect the 
work of the Political Agent at Raipur, who will have under the proposed 
arrangement some 18 States to look after. 

107. Suggested names for new political charges . — Important questions to be 
settled if my proposal is given effect to are those of the name, headquarters and status 
of the new Agent to the Governor General. The name “ States of Eastern India ” 
Agency for the Agent to the Governor General’s charge seems obvious as a parallel 
to the States of Western India, and I do not think therefore it is necessary to argue 
its merits. The names of the two Political Agent’s charges, even if their head- 
quarters remain unchanged require modification. In the case of the Political Agent, 
Sambalpur’s charge we have excised all the Chota Ragpur States, so the obvious 
name would be the Orissa States Agency. In the case of the Political Agent, 
Raipur’s charge it is not easy to find a good name as it now will include both the 
old Nagpur and Chota Nagpur States. The name “ Central States Agency ” might 
lead to confusion with Central India and in any case is not very apt, as, some of the 
States would not be very central. “ Chhattisgarh States Agency ” is also inapt as 
States outside the old Chhattisgarh group are included. The least objectionable 
name that has occurred to me is “ East-Central States Agency ”, which has the 
merit of being accurate as a description and of linking it up with the Agent to the 
Governor General’s charge, the States of Eastern India. 

108. New headquarters . — ^As regards the headquarters of the Agent to the 
Governor General, the only suitable location seems to me to be Ranchi. Ranchi 
Via.cj the best climate of any place that is feasible as a headquarters, and a senior 
Officer like an Agent to the Governor General is entitled to expect some considera- 
tion in regard to amenities. It once was the headquarters for all the Chota Nagpur 
group of States and so some of the Central Provinces States have old political affilia- 
tions with it. Hence there would not be the same prejudice to Ranchi being the 
headquarters of the Agent to the Governor General on the part of the Central 
Provinces Chiefs as there would be to Sambalpur if it were selected, or on. 
the part of the Bihar and Orissa Chiefs to Raipur if it were selected. Ranchi is 
on a railway line and has good road com m unications, so that it is possible 
to motor from Ranchi to Gaya, Surguja, Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj, Sambalpur, etc. 
It is a fairly large European centre and is the headquarters of the Bihar and Orissa 
Government for six months in the year. One immediate advantage it would have over 
any other place is that if the time of creating the new post of Agent to the Governor 
General were fixed for the autumn, it would be possible for him to secure ample 
temporary accommodation for himself and his office for 5 months commencing 
from the end of October, when the Bihar and Orissa Government move to Patna, 
and so get time to look around and make permanent arrangements for the future. 
It would also enable the Agent to the Governor General to keep in touch with the 
Biliar and Orissa Government. 

109. Possible alternative headquarters . — The only other possible arrangement 
that occurred to me in view of the existence of some Goverment of Tudia. buildings 
there, but which I rejected after study on the spot, was to place the Agent to the 
Governor General’s headquarters at Sambalpur and to move the Political Agent’s 
headquarters to Cuttack*. Cuttack would probably be a more convenient centre 
for the Political Agent of the Orissa States than Sambalpur, (especially if Patna 
and Kalahandi were taken over by the Agent to the Governor General), and temporary 
accommodation for both the Political Agent and his office could be obtained there. 
Sambalpur however does not seem to me a suitable headquarters for a senior officer. 
The clinaate is very trying as there is a prolonged hot weather. It has no electric 
installation. It is on a side line on which only one train a day runs and the road 
connection with the main line is excessively bad. It is moreover a station to which 
few or no Emopean officials are sent by the Local Government. The Agent to the 

*** X also looked, at Puri in litis connection as it was tlie terminus of tke old pilgrim road running through: 
the Stat^ from Sambalpur and might therefore have been a good centre for the Political Agent, but I found it 
too isolaied and not to be compared to Cuttack in convenience. 



Governor General could presumably use the existing buildings at Sambalpur belong- 
ing to Government, but extensions would be necessary, and it would also be neces- 
sary to ac<piire or construct new buildings in Cuttack for the Political Agent and his 
office. With headquarters a,t Sambalpur the Agent to the Governor General would 
moreover be out of touch with the Bihar and Orissa Government. For these 
reasons, I am convinced that Ranchi would be by far the most suitable centre for 
the Agent to the Governor General. 

110. Status of the new A.gent to the Governor General . — ^As regards status I am of 
opinion that it is essential he should be an Agent to the Governor General of the 
first class and that he should have a Secretary and an Assistant or Under-Secretary 
to help him, as his charge will be scattered over an enormous area of country, and 
he will often be absent from the headquarters on tour, when it will be necessary to 
take one of his officers with him and leave another behind to dispose of routine work. 
The Agency, even if it is limited to the Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces and 
Bengal States will be a very large one and will probably grow in population and 
importance faster than any other in India in view of its relatively undeveloped 
agricultural, forest and mineral wealth. The comparative figures for the other 
first class Agencies and for the proposed new Agency are given below : — 


— 

No. 

of 

States. 

Revenue 

in 

lakhs. 

Popula- 
tion in 
lakhs. 

t 

Area in 
1000 

sq. roilea. 

Central India 

28 

1 

407 

66 

60 

Rajputana • . 

18 

623 

112 

129 

lE^^un^ah •• •• .. .. «• *• 

13 

333 

45 

29 


X 



x* 

States of Western India 

17 

419 

40 

26 : 

States of Eastern India including Cooch Bihar and Tripura 





but excluding Manipur and Sikkim . • 

42 

237 

81 

66 

States of Eastern India including Manipur and Sikkim, Cooch 





Bihar and Tripura 

44 

250 

86 

77 


* 1928 figures. t 1^31 census. 


It has to be borne in mind moreover that there are possibilities of further accretions, 
if the Central India Agency, which is now a very heterogeneous and badly integrated 
charge, should be broken up, in which case Rewa, and also perhaps the United 
Provinces State of Benares might conveniently be included in the charge of the 
Agent to the Governor General at Ranchi. Apart from the quantitative criterion, 

I would suggest that the States of this part of India, being the eve of a period of 
considetable development and not being accustomed to stand on their own legs to 
the same extent as the old established States of Rajputana and Central India, will 
require much more tutelage than the latter, even if all the bigger States are given 
practically full powers. 

111. Cost of new proposals. — The extra recurring cost which I estimate after 
deducting savings^ from the reduction of the post of Assistant Political Agent at 
Sambalpur, vide Appendix VII, at approximately IJ lakhs, is not great having 
regard to the importance of the changes involved and financial obstacles ought 
not to be permitted to stand in the way of the arrangement proposed when this 
is a direct corollary of the declared policy of the Government of India, and if, as 
I believe, no cheaper arrangement will enable political relations with this large 
group of States to be satisfactorily maintained. It seems to me therefore that 
it is just as necessary to face the cost of this as of any other item of the new 
arrangements consequent on the coming of Federation. 

112. Discussion of possible alternatives. — Before coming to this conclusion, I 
considered various other possibilities. The most obvious one is that of creating 


t There will undoubtedly be some reduction of work m the Secretariats of the Local Governments as a 
result of withdrawing the States from their control, but as in the past no charge has been made by the Local 
Governments against the Government of India on this account, no financial saving will be efieoted thereby. 
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APPENDIX L 


^our Programme of A. C. Lothian., Bsq., I.C.8., Officer on Special Duty under Foreign and Political 

Department of the Government of India. 


13tli November 1931 
litb November 1931 

16tb November 1931 
17tb November 1931 
18tb November 1931 
19tb November 1931 
20tb November 1931 
21st November 1931 


Leave Dclbi 19-30 Mail. 

Arrive Jaipur 3-40. 

Leave Jaipur 23-07 Mail. 

Arrive Patna Jn. 21-28. 

Halt at Patna. 

Leave Patna Jn. 21-32 (Punjab Mail). 

Arrive Howrah (Calcutta) 7-06. 

Leave Howrah (Calcutta) 16-06 (Bombay Mail). 
Arrive Jharsuguda 1-51. 

Leave Jharsuguda 2-15. 

Arrive Sundargarh 3-15. 


Bihae and Orissa States. 


22-23rd November 1931 . . 
24th November 1931 


25th November 1931 

26-27th Noveinber 1931 .. 

28th Novelnber 1931 
29th November 1931 
30th November 1931 
1st and 2nd December 1931 
3rd December 1931 
4th-6th December 1932 . . 

7th December 1931 

8th December 1931 

9th December 1931 

lOth-1 1th December 1931 

12th December 1931 

13th-14th December 1931 

15th December 1931 

16th December 1931 

17th December 1931 

18th December 1931 

19th-20th December 1931 

21st December 1931 

22nd December 1931 

23rd December to 1st January 193 

2nd January 1932 

3rd January 1932 

4th January 1932 

5th January 1932 

6th January 1932 

7 th January 1932 

8th January 1932 

9th-10th January 1932 . . 

11th January 1932 . . 

12th-14th January 1932 . . 

15th January 1932 
16th-18th January 1932 . . 

19th January 1932 
20th-21st January 1932 ... 

22nd January 1932 
23rd-24th January 1932 . . 

25th January 1932 
26th January 1932 
27th January 1932 
28th January 1932 


Halt at Sundargarh (Gangpur). 

Leave Sundargarh 9-0 a.m. 

Arrive Kalunga 12-30. 

Leave Kalunga 3-52 p.m. (Pt. Train). 

Arrive Chakardharpore 7-48 p.m. 

Leave Chakardharpore 9-30 p.m. 

Arrive Chaibassa 10-30 p.m. 

Leave Chaibassa 9-0 a.m. 

Arrive Seraikela 10-0 A.M. 

Halt at Seraikela. 

To lOiarsawan and back. 

Halt at Seraikela. 

To Keonjhargarh. 

Halt at Keonjhargarh. 

To Baripada (Mayurbhanj via Jajpur-Boad and Rupsa). 
Halt at Baripada (Mayurbhanj). 

To Nilgiri. 

Leave Nilgiri {via Khantapara and Raj-Athgarh). 

Arrive Dhenkanal. 

Halt at Dhenkanal. 

To Talcher. 

Halt at Talcher. 

To Pal Lahara. 

Halt at I^al X^ahara. 

Leave Pal Lahara {via Panposh). 

Arrive Raipur. 

Halt at Raipur. 

Leave Raipur. 

Arrive Bonaigarh. 

Halt at Bonaigarh. 

To Deogarh (Bamra). 

To Kuchinda and back. 

Halt at Deogarh (Bamra). 

To Sambalpur. 

, Halt at Sambalpur. 

To Bolangir (Patna). 

, Erom Bolangir to Patangarh and back. 

. Halt at Bolangir (Patna). 

. To Bhawanipatna (Kalahandi). 

. Halt at Bhawanipatna. 

. To Sonpur. 

. Halt at Sonpur. 

. To Baudgarh (Baud), 

. Halt at Baudgarh, 

. To Daspalla. 

, . Halt at Daspalla. 

. . To Nayagarh. 

. . Halt at Nayagarh. 

. . To Ranpur and back. 

. . To Puri. 
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29th-31st Jauuary 1032 . . 

1st February 1932 

2nd February 1932 

3rd February 1932 

4tb February 1932 

5th February 1932 

6t]i February 1932 

7th February 1932 

8th February 1932 

9th February 1932 

10th February 1932 

11th and 12th February 1932 

13th February 1932 

14th-15th February 1932 . . 

16th February 1932 

17th February 1932 

18th February 1932 

19th February 1932 

20 th February 1932 

21st February 1932 

22nd February 1932 

23rd-*26th February 1932 . . 

27th February 1932 

28th February 1932 


Halt at Puri. 

To Khandpara. 

Halt at Khandpara. 

To Narsinghpur. 

Halt at Narsinghpur. 

To Baramba. 

Halt at Baramba. 

From Baramba to Tilgiria and back. 
To Athgarh. 

From Athgarh to Cuttack and back. 
To Hindol. 

Halt at Hindol. 

To Athmallik. 

Halt at Athmallik. 

To Bairakhol. 

Halt at RairakhoL 
To Sambalpur. 

Leave Sambalpur. 

Arrive Ranchi. 

Leave Ranchi. 

Arrive Howrah (Calcutta). 

Halt at Calcutta. 

Leave Howrah. 

Arrive Raigarh. 

Leave Raigarh. 


28th February 1932 
29th-lst March 1932 
2nd March 1932 
3rd-4th March 1932 
5th March 1932 

6th March 1932 
7th March 1932 

8th, 9th and 10th March 1932 
11th March 1932 

12th-13th March 1932 
14th March 1932 


15th March 1932 
16th March 1932 

i7th March 1932 

18th March 1932 
19th March 1932 

20th March 1932 
21st March 1932 
:22nd March 1932 

23rd March 1932 

25th March 1932 


Central Provinces States. 

, . Arrive Sarangarh. 

• . Halt at Sarangarh. 

. , Leave Sarangarh (5 p.m.) 

. . Halt at Raigarh. 

. . Leave Raigarh (10*30 a.m.) 

Arrive Dharamjaygarh (Udaipur) (6-30 p.m.) 

. . Halt at Dharamjaygarh (Udaipur). 

. . Leave Dharamjaygarh (Udaipur) (11-30 a.m.) 

Arrive Ambikapur (Surguja) (3-0 jp.m.) 

. . Halt at Ambikapur (Surguja). 

. . Leave Ambikapur (11-30 a.m.) 

Arrive Baikunthpur (Korea) (2-0 p.m.) 

. . Halt at Baikunthpur (Korea). 

. . Leave Baikunthpur (8-0 a.m.) 

Arrive Ambikapur (10-0 a.m.) 

(Breakfast at Ambikapur). 

Leave Ambikapur (11-30 a.m.) 

Arrive Jashpur (4-30 p.IvI.) 

• . Halt at Jashpur. 

. . Leave Jashpur (10-0 a.m.) 

Arrive Raigarh (5-0 p.m.) 

. . Leave Raigarh. 

Arrive Raipur* 

. . Halt at Raipur. 

. . From Raipur to Rajnandgaon and Khairagarh and 
back, 

. . To Jagdalpur (visiting Ranker en route), 

* , Halt at Jagdalpur (Bastar). 

» , Leave Jagdalpur. 

Arrive Raipiir. 

.. Leave Raipur (Evening Express Passeno-er), 

(Fia Nagpur). 

. . Arrive New Delhi, 

61^2 
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APPBISTDIX III. 

Questions^ 

la I^8)DCL© of S'tjSifOa 

iyr^ Lyirt .Oj 9i^© 3r]3.^L c£Lsf o of -E^uXoir. 

3. Status of State. 

4:, Area. 

5. Population at last ceitsus. 

6. Average revenue (average of last 3 years)^ 

7. Average expenditure (average of last 3 years). 

S. How is tile State administered ? 

9. Qualifications and pay of Piwan or Superin- 
tendent. 

10. Qualifications and pay of Senior Judicial 
Officer. 

1 1 . Qualifications and of Senior IMedical 

Officer. 

12. Qualifications and pay of Senior Police OfiB.cer. 

13. (a) Is a budget kept and (6) is tlxe personal 
expenditure of tlie P-uler and iiis family clearly 
difierentiated tkerein from otker State 
expenditure ? 

14. Wbat proportion does the expenditure on the 
Huler and his family' bear to the whole ex- 
penditure ? 

15. Has the State any reserves ? 

16. What are the revenue arrangements ? 

17. W'hat are the excise arrangements ? 

18. What are the judicial arrangements ? 

19. "What are the police arrangements and what 
are the rates of pay in the lower ranks of the 
police ? 

20. What are the jail arrangements ? 

21. "What are the P. W. I), arrangements ? 

22. What is the state of communications ? 

23. How is the State equipped as regards Public 
W*Qxks ? 

24. What are the forest and mineral resources of 
the State ? 

25. What educational facilities are provided ? 

m 

26. What medical and sanitary facilities are pro-* 
vided 1 

27. What proportion of the people are aborigines 
who might he classed definitely as backward 
classes ? 

28. Ho the aborigines (ct) require and (6) receive 
any special legal or administrative protec- 
tion ? 

29. Is there any forced labour ? If so, of what 
nature ? 

30. Are the judicial records kept in English or the 
vernacular ? 

31. Has there been a proper settlement of the 
State ? 

32. Greneral remarks^ 


Answers^. 
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KEY TO DOCUl 


ENTS 


Name 

of 

State, 

Proviniie 

Year 

lOf 

Sanad 

0 Name 

^ d 

« State 

Pioyinoe 

T® 

i 

sanad 

1 Atl^ath . 

EikiandlliiBsa 

1915 

Whereas the stetni ad portion with reference to to Britiah 
GoTenmt of the Peudaky Steto of Attjarh m Orissa mis 

to hetashly defined, fteGoTemoiGeaeridmCooneilis pleased 

- f 1 1 1 ’ . J. ' ' , 

2 J Bamra . 

BihuandOiin 

1915 




a a .™ .i_j„ 







son (II wja on Man oigafflain neoar® mnaik, am 1 

liPralvtomjllTr-pn-mijaJpj.lpPpiJ,.— i„ 1 

N ' ■ 1 







mnsrii^p ] tint rn unwqcin^ eIhII Iip M tinfriit tjot Krt ^ 1 







Ue Detiit 

H You ebll continue to pay tliekibute or pwlM of » 







m Tot shall eoiitom,inalIiiiBtaco!iceiiiiiigtlepresetya - 1 
toll of low ad order, and the sdimtution of jiutice j 







upnienantwyemototJiiiiaiMaurissamUMicii | 
JV Yon W delffor np any offender from British or other j 







miory, ano, in me eYent oi onenoeis irom yctii own j 







ecncemed 

V Ton shall admmiater ]ustee fmly md mpirtinlly to ill 







YI, You sli recogniie aud uiamtain to rights of all your 
people and yon toll m no acciont oppress them or suffer 
"l.m*'''* i 

. 1 







YI Ion shil coisnlt to (bmuffloiiet of to Orissa Dm 
Sion, OI any officer duly yested with antonly in tot 
behalf by to lientensat-GoYKioi of Bihai ad Oiua 
',^v'“n 







, ton of to land leyeuno, fcimposita of tats, the ad 
tr ‘ ‘ ' t" L J „ Id W L 

, ,.,0 1 |i i ‘,, 4.0 , , n. 







tala confoim to snoh idmoe in to Commissiomr of the 
Onsia Draon, or suck other officer aforesaid, may give 
yon. 

II A 1 pationa « to bonndanes hetoeen yooi State sad 
British or other temky ihal be dealt with by the Com 
missimet of to On® Drason ot snoh other officer as 
the (loveiiiment of India, or to Iientenant-floTenior of 
Bihai and 0 t» in Coimal may appoint, generally or 
spemaly in that behalf, with two sasessori, one of whom 

1 ‘trr.VI.., W,J b, 

UU. 

BkandOmn 

1915 , 




question shall hetefened k hi deenou acoordingly 




2 AihtnaU. 

Bihar and dm 

ISIS 

2 

i Fata 

Bihar sud Orissa 

1915 . ' 

3 Baiamba 

BiktandOnisa 

ISIS , 




' 

1 Band „ 

BihaiandOm 

ISb 





5 Eaapala „ 

B nilCTlllTIHl 

Bihar and Oniaa 

Bihar and Otiisa 

191 S 

MIS 

S 

IS kaldiol 

Bill and Onssa 

MS . 

7 Imdol 

BihaiaidOmaa 

1915 





8 Upo 

Bihar ind Orissa 

ISIS 





9 Ihaisan 

Bihar and Otiisa 

1819 



Bihar and Onssa 

1915 

0 Natsmghpnt 

Bihar and Otnsa 

ISIS , 

uUKhaisswan paying none 




1 Nayagaih , 

Bihar and Orissa 

MIS , 





2 Nilgin „ 

Eihit and Orissa 

1915 





3 Eapur - 

Bihar ud Orissa 

1919 

2 ' 

! Eugath 

Cental Pmyuw 

18 S 7 . ' 

;4 Seraikela ,, 

Bihar and Otisa 

1919 

21 

Saiangsih . 

CentialProYiM 

1867 , J 

[5 Talcliet „ 

BihstandOiim 

MIS 





IS Tign . 

Bihar and Oiisa 

MIS 





1 Bonai .. 

Bihar and Orissa 

1919 

tae as fat of Athgrt (m Serial No 1 ) with the eiception of 
clanseSwlnchieiidaaafoIbws- 




\ 



“YonfallpayyeailyatnhnteoijefiWofEs SIM* feed 




\ 



«uu iMi, lUB Mjvianimjni, nuy tnnm nt 




\ 



mT 




12 Gasgpnt 

BiiaraiidOrim 

\ 

SiliariEdOnssi 

1919 , 

(Fide Bonai 
ud 

SamsitotoiBonai(MS 8 tialNoI 7 ),efflptfatfcaiioiintof 

tie triDute in tlie case of Gangpnr is dilerent 




19 leonjhat 

Mpiir.) 

1937 

SameMtotofAtbgath(j««SerialNo 1), eieept fat fa tahote 
in this case a Ee 1 , 710 1-3 per ananm, eiolmye td the tnbute 
of Es. 2 W 10 8 payable to the dedit of to Enlet of Keonihai 
bytoCInefdPalLaliiafseiSenilNoBI) 




!0 Maynrbhao] 

BfaandCiMi 

1915 „ 
(It was 
decided 
oot to 

1 

sanad), 

Ihetemief the sanad were identeal in fom with those of 

%t(SenalNol),yiusEtate,datedto 9 M®h 

1931 , HiEnelney fte Tieetiiy and GoYemor General of Into 
oaieeEed to speeito restato m to Mjydtbhan] iSjmJ, 
whieh would pteYmt its being considered a State wifli fd] 

, intajinnsklm (FiiepageSOotnoteimlileNo SfiSpl 




1 pi] Mara 

Bihar and Orissa 

Ife . 

Semea 8 totofAthg 8 rh(s(eSmlNo Ilmlhto eiceptioiiof 
ckiiflellwkcliniDBJisfollofa,- 

L 
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I Hat yoi M pay legohiily the tahote ot Eupeej m I 
tamdakSeehiiiidiedWfot3|)yipiie,fmfc j 
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. I 
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eiceptthat- 
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Y® 

of 
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PflSHiaffl 

of 

State, 
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„ Aek 
loiriedg 
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p«®h 
by Slim 
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Kharagathl 

laW 


..^dthetawm- — 

tojtMtosnymteiy^ra 

^efinjyjppomlbefeelpmbtll'"®* 

If m oem who has coimitted an oSence m my State ski 

British ofreia, m order that the ofender may he jiycn n? 
Shoald any p®*®* *bo have coatBitted offencts, i BrM 
tetavM-bbelonsiiigtoJnteh territory, seel refege 
Bwaliy they shaflbe pmsaed ly offies! of the Bntii 
G«romeat,iWMto«7 
tireimgapaiihfiigitiw 

I ml pay mto fte British taiy ii imnii! trihata of Es 

(34 MfljthirtyfoartliiiiiaaBdBme heiidred, andwheitlefflioimt 
rf«tal«teamjcomekmlmetotiieiindjrrtyisiOD,Iwd^ 

render eraysssistiiM towards setthnj such amoant Iwl 

,1,^ paactaaEy neh tnbate ss may be settled 

lengspo net fa ky tait di*e« wifa my jnnsdietion, neither 
liyiiiysf]f,nii!aiysiieceB8ors 

IinllaleeaksiArilmjfflbjeiisttbeysUiitwm 




D at aay time, firajh the mwadact of lyielf ot my eaeoesset, 
my State doald fsl into siat disorder, ot greet oppressiea 
shooH be ptaeted, fa I, or my sacceMt, ihil be hable to 
, r ( *!*„.( ef »« If hu mypiiiiiif Tfnwj I 
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Eepaty Oaimioiier at Meaipiit, ot at iny oner uori i 
wbOTtheCWCoiMMMettomfatotmiimydiie^^ j 



. ^ 1 

CenbalPtOYHM 

Ibnoima 

(1826) 

(BnlnlProYiiw 

ffiiama® 

(1822), 

OAslProymcea 

Duariwaa 

(1822) 
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eiecnted 
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-The Kmiia u iitictl u ioni to U of Daitagit]! (stt 
Serial No 29) 


Sntgnja 


Edmpei 


Changbhakai 


the words 'for eafclniig eleptaels laye been om 
aaaseFIIImcaseofJashper, 


.r 


- 1 


to the Bnlish GoTemment on siecesnca m socoidmo with the 
general rule! on list sabiect for the time heig in force 

" Tr,_Y 1,11 , to,™,- 


taiKies and of sneh lepreaeitetiona an yon may wish to male, 

p - f. +70 + flpwqprv to flip Ptopf Pnmmis 


other peiseas as yon may wish to he so appoite 3 fom tinio to 


Ulm FJJ -Yon ihal leyy no tolls ordnties of aay hind on 
pi, meKband®, or other articles passing into, or out of, or 
thioogh your Stats witlont tie peiimion of the Chief 
ConiniHoiier 

(km II -The iijM to cnteh elephants 1 yoir State is granted 
to yon as a personal concesiioi and as a mattor of fsyout, blit this 
concession is hable to withrdiawal whenoTor it may seem desir 
able oifa on atcoiint of abuse 01 for other reasons, and it wdl 
not neceisaijly be granted to jom sncoessor, 

MtheCtaeaeiceptn,oitheBBiiadateideatioalwitli!*rrefpoEd' 
lag ones in the sanad granted to Jashpoi (see Sotisl No 21) 

(Jim 11 -Yon shall, doling the neit 14 yera, pay a tnbnts or 
fdU of Es 2,50(1, sidnsivs of the tnbnto payable thiongh 
ynibjfcPeudsteyChieftdJaahpnr, * • * 

‘ ♦ (see Serial No 37). 

i the dailies of the ssnsd are identical with the eonespondiiig 
ones 11 the smd gmW to Wf (« W No 37) eacept 

diEeience in tributes end slight di&ieiice in wording 

M the cksei, eicept No 2, of the sanad ate idenW n form 
with the eotrespdmg ones m the sanad granted to Jashpnt 
(« Serial No 37) 

CtaW-Yonihal, up to fc SIsiM 18, paya tribute or 
fiMii W of Es 150, and tins asioiint muy 1)0 reTisod therejJter^ 
il Ba Ealkcy to Tioeioy aid Goveruoi GaiJiil intkcil 
sbouldeo direct. 

The sanad is idenlioal in fom with that oi Ohangbbsiar, eieept 
tottotnbitointhisoas9inEi,76(l, 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Appboximate cost op New piest-class Residency. 


Details, 


Pay of Officers — 

1, Agent to the Governor General (Es 4,000) 

2. Secretary and Assistant Secretary (Rs. 650 — ^2,250) . . 
of Establishments — 

30 Office superintendeni: and Clerks (at rates varying from Rs. 45 
to Rs. 600) 

20 Servants (at rates varying from Rs. 16 — 22) 


Allowances, Honoraria, etc . — 

Sumptuary allowance for Agent to the Governor General (Rs. 250 per 
mensem) 

Travelhng Allowances 
Office and Hill Allowances, etc. 

Payment on account of medical treatment of British Officers of the 
Superior Civil Services^ - . . . , ' . . ‘ “ 

Maintenance of a Motor Car 

Purchase^ maintenance, etc., of the j^genc)’^ and Residency Furniture 
Care and repair of Agency and Residency houses and grounds 
Secret Service expenditure 
Contingencies — - 

Services Postage and Telegram Charges , . 

Liveries and warm, clothings for menials . . 

Purchase of books and pub ligations 

Toshakhana Contingencies 
Other Miscellaneous charges 
Entertamment Chaj^ges 


Total for A. G, G, and his ^ office 


Estimates* 

(Approxi- 

mate.) 

Rs. 

48.000 

25.000 


-34,000 

5,000 


3.000 
'25,000 

2.000 

100 

1,800 

5.000 

1.000 

103 


6,000 

1,000 

200 

100 

9,000 

100 


1,65,400 


Jtaipur Political Agency— 

1 Political Agent (Rs. 650 — ^2,250) ^ . 

Clerks, Servants and temporary establishment 
Allowances, Honoraria, etc . — 

Travelling Allowances 
Tents 

Contingencies — 

Miscellaneous Charges 
Entertainment Charges 

Total for Raipur Political Agency 


Sambalpur Political Agency — 

The same expenditure as for the Raipur Political Agency except that 
Rs. 1,400 extra has been provided for travelling allowance pur- 
poses • . (>• •• •• •• •• » p 


21,000 

20,000 

4,000* 

100 


3,300 

200 


48,600 


50,000 


Orand Total for the new Agency . . 2,64,000 


Cost according to the 1932-33 Budget Estimates — 

(а) of the Central Provinces States Agency - . . • . . 46,000 

(б) of the Orissa Feudatory States Agency (less Rs. 18,000 recovered 

from the States on account of the cost of the Agency Forest 
Officer) . . . - - . • • . . . . 83,000 

(c) of the political control of the Bengal States (Gooch Bihar and 

Tripura) . . . . • - - • • . . 6,900 


Total present cost ... 1,36,900 

Total proposed cost . . 2,64,000 


Increase . . 1,28,100 


* The present T. A. grant of the P. A. Raipur appears to me altogether inadequate, and the local T. A. 
jrales are so illiberal that they are likely to act as a deterrent to the P. A. doing the amount of touring 
which is desirable. 



APPENDIX VIII. 

Approximate cost op 2 second class Residencies. 
Sambaljpur Agency. 


Details. 


Estimates. 
(Approximate . ) 

Rs. 


Pay of Officers — 

1. A. G. G. (Rs. 3,000) .. 

2. Assistant to A. G. G. (Rs. 660 — 760) 


Pay of Establishments — 

25 Office Superintendent and clerks (at rates varying from Rs. 
30 — 300) 

20 Servants (at rates varying from Rs. 15 — ^22) 

Allowances, Honoraria, etc . — 

Sumptuary allowance for the A. G. G. (Rs. 200 per mensem) 
Travelling allowance . . 

Office and hill allowances 

Payment on account of medical treatment of British Officers of the 
Superior Civil Services 

Supplies and Services — 

Purchase, maintenance, etc., of the Agency and Residency furniture 
Care and repairs of Agency and pesidency houses and grounds 
Secret Service expenditure 


Contingencies — 

Service, Postage and telegram charges 
Purchase of hooks and publications 
Toshakhana contingencies 
Other miscellaneous 
Entertainment charges 


36,000 

8,000 


25.000 

4.000 

2,400 

12.000 

2.000 

100 

1,800 

1,000 

100 


2,600 

200 

100 

4,700 

106 


Total .. 1,00,000 


Raipur Agency — 

Same as that for Sambalpur Agency . . . . . , . . 1,00,000 


Proposed 

-Present 


Grand Total 


2 , 00,000 


2,00,000 

1,35,900 


Increase . . 64,100 


MCI54F1>— 70— 16 7r32— GIPS. 






